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Wuen the statesmen of the last generation 
assembled at Versailles they had to frame a Peace 
Treaty, and to tack on to it a constitution for 
the League. On these tasks much preliminary 
work had been done; the major issues had 
been canvassed in the press; and on the agenda 
and proceedings, apart from “ closed ”’ sessions, 
the limelight of publicity shone informatively. 
The contrast between Versailles and Sans Souci is 
in this respect startling. Even at San Francisco 
the debates on the structure of the United 
Nations Organisation were fully, and on the whole 
intelligently, publicised. The Big Three (on whose 
continued agreement our life depends) are 
met in a conclave so hedged with “ security 
silence” that the newspapermen outside the ring 
of sentries can find nothing to report except 
irritating details of the Conference’s luxurious 
commissariat, not forgetting the lawn-mowers im- 
ported by air. The statesmen’s discussions have 
not been the subject of joint preparatory work 
by their technical advisers; and the agenda is 
apparently only being fixed after the opening of 
the proceedings. We know that this is not a 
Peace Conference—and that is almost all the public 
does know. 

Since the means which must be adopted to 
defeat Japan are a major preoccupation of the 
United States, Mr. Truman will doubtless take 
this opportunity of discussing with Marshal 
Stalin the Far Eastern policy of the U.S.S.R. A 
military accord is possible; but is there any 
~proach towards uniformity of Big Three policy 
in the larger terms of the future of China and thie 
security of the Pacific? On the nature of the 
tecent conversations between the Marshal .and 
Mr. T. V. Soong there is a complete black-out. 
Nor do we know what demands have been made 
by the U.S.S.R. to safeguard her interest in free 
access between the Black Sea and Mediterranean. 
Will the Big Three discuss the Montreux Con- 
vention and the problems presented by the Middle 
East states adjacent to Turkey, with the additional 
complication of the urgent question of deciding 
whether further Jewish immigration into Palestine 
shall be sanctioned? Here again the veil of 
silence is broken only by rumour and conjecture. 
The status of-Italy, relations between the Western 


Allies and Yugoslavia, the growing tension over 
frontiers in Macedonia, the drift towards civil 
war in Greece—all these problems clamour at 
San Souci’s doors, behind which the statesmen 
are settling the fate of anxious peoples by methods 
of personal and secret diplomacy. 

One assertion, however, may be safely made. 
The test of the Conference will be its ability to 
settle a question which cannot be shelved—the 
economic and political future of Europe, dependent 
(as it is) on immediate determinations affecting 
Germany. Here Mr. Truman’s line of approach 
is bound to reflect American opinion a trifle 
“* West of Centre.” His brief will be, on the one 
hand, to insist that Germany shall never again 
be the occasion for the shedding of American 
blood in Europe : even at the cost of “ pastoralis- 
ation,” the Reich must be rendered innocuous— 
and quickly, so that “ the boys” may be brought 
home or re-deployed in the Pacific. On the 
other hand, the American attitude to Europe still 
remains true to Wilsonian conceptions of demo- 
cracy: there must be freedom of the press, 
freedom for political association, freedom for 
private initiative (fostered, though doubtless with 
greater discretion than in the ’20s, by American 
finance capital) to “ put things right.” In short, 
the tendency of U.S. policy, already visible in 
Military Government in General Eisenhower’s 
zone, will be to favour the restoration of a sort 
of Weimar Germany, with the political influence 
of the Catholic Centre coagulating a revived 
capitalist economy. 

Marshal Stalin, too, has his brief. For him the 
prime essential is to secure for his devastated 
country the maximum of reparations in kind. An 
Austrian Soctal-Democrat} claiming to represent 
Dr. Renner has deplored the extent to which re- 
quisitioning and removal of machinery, fuel and 
clothing stocks from Austria is being carried out 
by th® Commissar for Prizes of War. It is not 
clear whether this applies to Austrian, or only to 
German, property in Austria; but that a process 
of “‘stripping”’ is in train in Russian-occupied 


Germany we have no doubt. But, side by side with 
this determination to make the vanquished repair 
damage done, even if the result be acute short- 
term derangement of Central European economy, 


BRITAIN’S ROLE IN EUROPE 


there are clear signs that the Russians know that 
only by State planning is there any hope of 
rebuilding society in war-devastated countries, 
and that for successful State control there must 
be autonomous governments supported by real 
political parties. Theirs is not the American 
conception of democratic freedom; all parties 
save the Communist, the Socialist and varying 
versions of a Catholic-Agrarian Centre are banned, 
and loyalty to the U.S.S.R.’s security is obviously 
a condition precedent to governmental autonomy. 
But at least the Russians seem disposed, con- 
ditionally, to give the nations in their sphere of 
influence a chance to make things work ; and they 
will say, with truth, that in a shattered Europe 
the American idea of “ putting things back to 
normal ” will not work at all. 

With the dangers involved in disagreement over 
Germany, and the need for a positive British 
policy, we deal in a leading article. But Mr. 
Churchill’s responsibility extends to more than 
the German problem. The moral strength of 
his position at the Conference is that he can 
speak, if he will, not only for England but for 
Europe as a whole. If he elects to manceuvre, and 
to back Mr. Truman’s general line of Wilsonian 
liberalism in the hope of securing American 
financial aid and American support for British 
intervention on behalf of discredited persons and 
parties in Eastern Europe, he will court 
disaster. Not only will he fail to convince the 
Russians (as he might legitimately try to do) 
of the virtues of a more humane policy in relation 
to mass-expulsions ; the ‘ast hopes of genuine 
Three-Power collaboration will vanish, and with 
them every chance of restoring economic health 
and social decency for this generation of Europeans. 
In that event, whatever else it might decide to do, 
the Conference would have failed. And failure 
would mean much less to the two autarkic land- 
masses, with whose spokesmen Mr. Churchill 
has to deal, than to Britain. Economically, 
politically and culturally, Britain (like France) is 
an integral part of Western Europe: On its 
planned reconstruction our standard of life 
depends. If he speaks at Potsdam as a European, 
the Prime Minister will most truly be speaking 
for his own country. 
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Office is believed to dave stipgested that. Italy 
should be required to cede all her African posses- 
sions except Tripoli; that Cyrenaica aa einr be- 
come an Arab State ; and that Brive ye 
Somaliland should be partitioned be 
be held by Britain on a “ trusteeship basis, 
_ the interior to goto Abyssinia..._These would 
unpalatable conditions for Italy, though many 
Cone most) Italians have probably reconciled 
themselves to the idea that the overseas Empire 
must be “ written off.” More serious difficulty 
is likely to arise over the future frontiers of 
metropolitan Italy. The view appears to be 
held in Whitehall that the eventual ownership 
of the Sud-Tyrol and Venezia Giulia cannot. be 
determined until the happy day arrives when 
“Europe has settled down.” Russian reactions 
to this conception are unknown. They may 
agree that there is a case for, avoiding hasty de- 
cisions; but what about the Oder-Neisse 
frontier? And could a Peace Treaty contain a 
protocol requiring one signatory to comply, _if 
required, with undetermined future curtailments 
of its territory? The American attitude, which 
from the outset has favoured a generous treatment 
of Italy, is largely influenced by hopes of develop- 
ing commercial relations with a “reliable” 
Italian Government. 


Mass Expulsions of Germans 


Scanty as it is, news from Prague indicates 
that the mass expulsion of all Sudeten Ger- 
mans has been checked by Dr. Benes, who 
recently assured Reuter’s correspondent that 
the movements of population will be carried out 
in an orderly way. Many Sudetens are apparently 
living in former Wehrmacht camps, and are 
employed in labour reconstruction companies. 
But the Czechoslovak Government is sti!l deter- 
mined to expel the vast majority of them, and 
those who are permitted to stay will hot enjoy the 
privileges of a German minority with its own 
schools and cultural institutions. Much more 
serious is the position of the Germans in Polish 
territory. A vast number fled from their homes 
during the Russian advance last spring. Now 
the remainder are being herded west of the Oder- 
Neisse Line, while the Polish Government, 
with the consent of Moscow, is already adminis- 
tering everything to the east of it. This move- 
ment, if completed, would involve the resettlement. 
of some seven million Germans in the truncated 
Reich. Whereas, in the case of the Sudetens, 
therefore, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Truman may 
be able to arrange with Dr. Benes for a relatively 
humane solution, it looks as though they are 
faced with singularly brutal fait accompli in 
West Prussia and Silesia. 


King Leopold 


The prolonged negotiations in Salzburg have 
ended in a tactical victory for the Belgian Govern- 
ment. Following King Leopold’s announce- 
ment that he will neither return nor abdicate, 
until the peopile’s “‘ real will ” has been shown in 
an election, M. van Acker has secured the passage 
of a Bill providing for the retention of the Regency 
until Parliament has specifically agreed to the 
contrary. A full-dress debate on the monarchy 
is expected to follow. The Catholics having 
resigned and gone into opposition for the first time 
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Franco’s Bill of Rights 
Last week the docile Cortes unanimously passed 


~~ General’ Franco’s~ Charter; 


some of the libérties Spain lost’on the overthrow 
of the Republic. It is a palpable fraud. Freedom of 
speech is restored—provided it does not “ attack 
the fundamental principles of the State.” 
Spaniards can associate freely—but only for 
$ legitimate aims in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law.” Nobody will be molested 
for religious nonconformity—so long as he does 
not reveal his differences with State-protected 
Catholicism. Spain, in fact, may enjoy the Four 
Freedoms and much beside, but Spaniards must 
not interpret that to mean that such rights do 
not already exist under the Caudilio. In any case, 
all these provisions are overridden by Article 18 
of the Charter, which states ; 

All the State organs will function subject to pre- 
established juridical rules, which cannot be modified 
er arbitrarily interpreted for mere reasons of 
expediency nor by-the demands of public opinion 
nor for any similar motive. 

This document reveals that Franco’s system 
of government is still designed to secure the con- 
tinued rule of the Falange. The same is true 
of his declaration in favour of restoring the 
monarchy, which will “guarantee the spirit of 
the Falangist movement” and will not impair 
its work. Yet, in the same speech, the Caudillo 
confesses himself unable to comprehend foreign 
hostility to his regime. 


Opposition to De Gaulle 


Although the French Cabinet endorsed General 
de Gaulle’s proposals for the coming elections and 
referendum, their publication has evoked wide- 
spread dispute. It is clear that the Communist 
and Socialist Ministers voted for them merely 
to avoid a Cabinet crisis. Most of the criticism 
is directed against the suggestion that, during 
the period whilst the Constituent Assembly 
is drafting a constitution, the Head of the Govern- 
ment and his Cabinet shall not be responsible 
to the Assembly. ‘This, in effect, means that 
France, for nearly a year after the elections, will 
continue to be governed by decree as at present. 
The opposition to this idea is not confined to the 
official declarations of the Socialist and Com- 
munist Parties; several leaders of the Radical- 
Socialists, the major Resistance groups, and the 
C.G.T. have all expressed violent criticism of 
de Gaulle’s project. The States-General, which 
revived a great tradition by meeting in Paris 
last week-end, demanded that no restrictions be 
placed on the Constituent Assembly and that 
the Government be responsible to it. It has also 
condemned the referendum as a disguised form 
of plebiscite. De Gaulle has run into the biggest 
storm since the liberation of France. 


Set-back in India 


There is a touch of genius about Lord Wavell : 
his Gandhi-like statement, taking on his own 
shoulders, as Viceroy and representative of the 
British in India, the responsibility for the failure 


~-that-Mr.-finnah: is thus being conceded the righ 
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to exercise a perpetual veto on any constitutional 
proposal ; but to criticise Mr. Jinnah | for 

intransigence” leads nowhere; and his fear; 
of communal discrimination against Muslim 
minorities may be accepted as genuine and deep. 
Sir Stafford Cripps has suggested that, as a way 
out of the deadlock, elections should now be held, 
and that a Constituent Assembly should’ debate 
a constitution. 


The Nigerian Troubles . 


Several correspondents have questioned our 
assertion that a factor in the present Nigerian 
uhrest has been the complaint by African em- 
ployees° of the administration that they have 
been less generously treated than Europeans in 
the. matter of “ allowances.”’ Schedules .which 
we have received from the Colony show. that 
married European officials, with their wives in 
the Colony, now draw local allowances ranging 
from £96 on a salary of £400 to £24 on a salary 
of £780, while the local allowances of African 
married officials range from £72 (on a salary of 
£300) to £18 on a salary of £585. A European 

separated from his family (wife and three 
children).draws, in local and separation allowances, 
£180 ona £400 salary and £168 on one of £780. 
African officials, of course, are ineligible for 
separation allowances. For higher-salaried Euro- 
peans the allowances diminish and apply only in 
cases of ‘‘separation.’’ At £960 they cease. Ii 
is arguable that even the latest allowances for 
Europeans do not compensate adequately for 
the increase in the cost of living. (This is put at 
76 per cent. since 1939 by the official index ; but 
is estimated locally to be in fact over 100 per cent. 
not 200 per cent. as stated through an unfortunate 
error in our last issue.) The-real point is that 
African dissatisfaction, justified or not, will 
continue so long as there is such marked differ- 
entiation in lower-grade pay. 


The New Man-Power Crisis 


The more one looks at the man-power problem 
the more intractable it appears. The prospects 
of an addition to the civilian labour force dwindle 
away almost to nothing’ when account is taken 
of retirements already overdue, of the women 
not in pre-war employment who do not wish 
to go on working, and of the continued call-up 
of young men for the Forces. The Ministry of 
Labour’s latest scheme, for the “ nomination ”’ by 
employers of essential workers whom they want 
back for important trades cannot solve the 
quantitative problem as a whole. Nor are more 


appeals to unwilling workers still further to 
defer retirement likely to have much effect. 
Something perhaps niay be done by offering 
inducements to women to take new jobs neaf 
their permanent homes; but such inducements 
are more likely to be effective after an interval, 
when the war-workers have had a rest and are 
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The University Outlook 


‘The Universities are stil thoroughly uncertain 
position during the coming academic 
yas. Though « few. young students are to be 
to register im the arts faculties, 

there is no assurance about the length of their 
Se ete ee 
those whose studies have been interrupted by war 
service. Cait onary Apeeuete Aber mSeeicies 


the supply of teachers and because the further 
delay in getting the Universities back to work 
seems Certain to create quite insoluble a 
of congestion when all the students whose higher 
education has been delayed or interrupted come 
crowding back, in one or two years’ time. The 
Universities. cannot build to meet this rush, nor 
can they find staffs to deal with it without serious 
tisk of lowering their teaching standards, No 
doubt. there will be more women in residence 
this autumn, and that will ease, though it cannot 
remove, the staff difficulty. It seems clear that 
Universities which still restrict the number of 
women. undergraduates ought to lift the restric- 
tions im order to make the. biggest possible 
immediate contribution towards solving the 
problems of man-power both in teaching and in 
other proféssions,, notably in the economic and 
social fields. 


Sop to Cerberus 


Mr, Willink: has announced that the Govern- 
ment, if it is returned to power, proposes to 
make an additional £10 million available for 
grants to the Local Authorities, to help them in 
meeting their post-war difficulties. This sum 
will be distributed by means of a formula, weighted 
in favour of the poorer authorities. In the 
extreme cases, it may be the equivalent of a 2s. 
rate or of.a rate of 1d. The grant will last for 
three years only ; it amounts, on the average, to a 
subsidy equivalent to a rate of 8$d. in the £. To 
this, the local authorities, in view of the immense 
burdens which are facing them, will be likely to 
answer “‘ Thank you for very little.”’ {10 million 
will carry them nowhere towards the financing 
of the large replanning schemes about which we 
were all talking so hopefully a little while ago. 
Obviously, it is not meant to. It can be no more 
than a modest help to a limited number of areas 
which have suffered particularly heavily during 
the war from the evacuation of civil populations 
and the disturbance of their normal ways of life. 
The rating problem. is much too ‘serious to be 
solved in this simple way. 


Marriage Contract 


In a considered judgment delivered this week 
by Lord Justice du Parcq, the Court of Appeal 
has ruled that a wife is entitled to a nullity decree 
if her husband insists, against her will, on em- 
ploying contraceptives in marital intercourse. 
In support of its ruling the Court adduced the 
argument that a judgment to the contrary would 
mean that a wife who ‘refuses to permit deliber- 
ately sterile intercourse is’ defenceless against 
a petition for nullity on. grounds of non- 
consummation. Sociologically this judgment is 
important. It establishes that a woman is 
assumed under a marriage contract to have a 
legal right to. bear one child, and to terminate 
the contract if her husband, being sexually 
potent, denies it to her. Does the converse 
follow? Can a husband divorce a wife who 
insists (possibly on grounds, real or debatable, 
of physical risks) on the use of contraceptives 
employed by herself? And will the next step be 
to make natural sterility ground for divorce ? 


derail 


A BRITISH PLAN FOR GERMANY 


forward at Potsdam as British policy for a 

militarised Germany? British and European 
interests alike demand a policy towards Germany 
based. on two. principles—({1) to prevent 
the formation. of an Anglo-American bloc and 
a Russian bloc by establishing a unified Europe, 
acceptable to. all, three ° Powers,, and (2) to 
reconstruct a Germany which, in the short run, 
under close: inter-Allied control, will earry out 
a policy of ent; and which will ultimately 
become a peaceful member of a unified European 
community. 

By keeping these two basic principles continu- 
ously in mind, a practicable solution for most of 
the immediate German problems can be found. 


If in the first place we consider only the problem 


of the administration of a conquered nation, we 
must all agree that it is vital to prevent an economic 
catastrophe, not only in Germany but throughout 
Europe,’ which might well strain inter-Allied 
unity to breaking point. To.achieve this we 
must ensure an adequate supply of food and fuel 
for all parts of Europe and equally for all 
parts. of Germany. This means that we must 
tackle at once the European and the German 
transport problem—priority number one. 

Already in Germany a situation is being per- 
mitted to arise in which each of the four Powers 
is setting up its own German administration in its 
own zone under its own Military Government. 
No one denies that a centralised administration 
of food, fuel and transport resources would 
be more efficient both in the short and in the 
long run. But because each of the four Powers 
is convinced that the other three would not 
accept centralisation, it is now being suggested 
that these vital problems can be solved by setting 
on top of the four zonal administrations an inter- 
Allied control whose powers would be limited to the 
issuing to each zone commander of unanimously 
agreed directives. They would be unanimous 
because no commander will carry out in his own 
zone any inter-Allied directives with which his 
Government does not agree. 

If this system is adopted, and if the inter-Allied 
control in Berlin is established with no executive 
powers in the zones, the consequence will be, 
despite all the verbiage of inter-Allied collabora- 
tion, the arbitrary dismemberment of Germany 
into four States, each controlled by one occupying 
Power, each seeking to be self-sufficient and each 
exchanging its products with the other zones on 
the basis of the hardest bargaining. An example 
has already been given in the Russian refusal to 
feed all four zones of Berlin.. This resulted in 
a hard bargain being struck under which the 
British were compelled to feed their sector of 
Berlin from the exiguous food resources in the 
British zone. And this despite the fact that the 
chief difficulty in the way of producing sufficient 
coal in the British zone for.the whole of Germany 
is the insufficient rations available for the coal 
miners. If many more such decisions are made, 
economic disaster lies ahead of us this winter ; 
and following hard upon it, a growth of inter- 
Allied suspicion which will result in the permanent 
partition of Germany and indeed all Europe into 
a Western and an Eastern sphere of influence. 

There is only one way to prevent this happening. 
That is to set up at once the nucleus of a central 
German administration working under the closest 
inter-Allied control. This central administration 
must have powers to impose a uniform policy on 
all the zones for food, fuel and communications. 
And since it is impossible to impose a uniform 
policy without uniform publicity, it must include 
a Ministry of Information with executive power 

over the information services in all zones. This 
central German administration would not, of 
course, be a German Government, but in the first 
instance merely a collection of specialised com- 
missions, manned by Germans, and working 
to the orders of the inter-Allied Control Com- 
mission in Berlin. 


But it is not only Germany which needs fuel 
and food this winter. German coal, for instance, 
is desperately needed in such countries as Den- 
mark, France, and above all, Italy, where British 
coal imports have been since 1939 replaced by 


»German. Equally, if German reparations in kind 


are to make good some of the ravages caused by 
Germatiy, not only the German but the European 
transport ‘system, must be reorganised. To 
achieve this, therefore, the centralised planning 
for Germany must be subordinated to an inter- 
Allied European plan, devised and executed by a 
European Commission which takes over for the 
period of reconstruction the planning functions 
of the Anglo-American combined chiefs of staff. 

Once the paramount need for an economic 
plan both for Germany and Europe is admitted, 
a number of other problems. fall into. place. 
Germany will need not only food and fuel, but 
employment. Europe will need from Germany 
not only machinery and labour, but goods, manu- 
factured in Germany itself. How much machin- 
ery and labour shall be removed as reparations 
and how much permitted to remain in Germany 
and» produce there, can only be decided when the 
European Compniission has surveyed Europe’s 
needs and the central German administration has 
calculated and organised Germany’ $ material 
resources. 

Let us repeat: the central German administra- 
tion would in the first instance be merely the 
executant of the orders of the inter-Allied control 
and through it of the European Commission. 
But we should be wise to accept, what appears to 
be the Russian view, that a German administra- 
tion without a German Government can only be 
a short-term expedient. A good deal of confusion 
has been caused by the American use of the word 
“ Military Government ” to describe an organisa- 
tion which was only designed to supervise the 
administration of occupied enemy territory. If_ 
there is one thing military government cannot do, 
it is to govern and administer a territory. This 
was made quite clear in the case of Italy, and the 
difficulties are enormously increased when the 
central military government authority becomes 
not merely Anglo-American, but Anglo-American- 
Russian-French. If we consider only the prob- 
lem of taxation, it is clear that, as soon as ‘it is 
reasonably safe to do so, a German Government 
must be established to assume responsibility 
for the central administration of Germany and to 
receive the policy directives of the inter-Allied 
control. 

We do not suggest for one moment that a German 
Government could be safely established for many 
months, But Mr. Churchill and Mr. Attlee 
should resist all American attempts to prolong the 
period of military government. They should side 
with the Russians in pressing for the granting of 
political liberty as soon as possible in regard to 
local government. Political responsibility should 
be restored to the Gesgmuns from the bottom up- 
wards and preparations should be begun at once 
for the holding of elections for urban and rural 
councils, As soon as the Germans re-establish 
their ability to manage parish pump politics, 
they should be permitted to attempt the greater 
responsibilities of provincial self-government ; 
and the recognition of a central government should 
be the end of a long and carefully planned process 
of re-education. This procedure would have the 
further advantage of strengthening the autonomous 
tendencies of the provinces and weakening the 
central administration, a vital requirement for a 
peaceful Germany. All this would take time, 
probably years, and for this reason it is essential 
that the initial stages should be agreed at Potsdam, 
including the restoration at the earliest opportunity 
of German newspapers, the German publishing 
trade and an educational system working in all 
zones to a central directive. 

There remain two major problems to be solved 
—party politics and frontiers. As we have argued 
frequently before, any attempt to re-establish 
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chemical and other trusts, is an essential - © tractor could on his own ‘this desert of 
inary to a restoration even of ‘local 


. In) will © be’: essential; 
deliberately to prevent the formation of German © 
Conservative Party designed, whether openly or 


covertly, to further’ the interests of the Junkers - 


‘and industrialists. . Equally’'a Catholic “Party 
under the pretence of a gieuat Gnamactete 
might only too easily provide a weapon of political 
reaction. The restored German political parties, 
therefore, must be based on the seeeiial of the 
peasants, the industrial workers; and the middle 
classes. Without a conscious backing of the -peace- 
‘able elements and the exclusion of the militarist 
element in German life, the restoration of political 
freedom in Germany will be as ineffective in 
1945 as it was in 1918. 

1: ts orihy- when ‘all these factors héive tev taken. 
jnto account that the frontier problem can ‘be 
considered in ctive. Granted the 
successful establishment of a European Commis- 
sion ; granted that the reconstruction of Germany 
is undertaken as part of European reconstruction 
and designed to insure her fulfilment of the 
task of reparations ; granted that-political power 
is removed from the Junker and industrialist 
class and that the more peaceful elements: in 
Germany begin their training in self-government 
provincially and not nationally—granted all this, 
the security arguments for a drastic dismember- 
ment of Germany are largely invalidated. And the 
Poles and the French, not to mention the Belgians 
and the Dutch, would be ill-advised to assume the 
responsibility for governing large and hostile 
German minorities. Mr. Chiurchill and Mr. 
Attlee, we believe, should use their influence to 
cut down extravagant Polish claims, while admit- 
ting the claim to East Prussia and the Silesian 
coalfields. They should urge the French to join 
with them in pressing for planned Buropean 
reconstruction and planned exploitation of Ger- 
man industry and labour for reparation purposes, 
as a wiser and more realistic policy than the 
frontier on the Rhine. Indeed, the alternatives 
are clear. Either Germany is firmly integrated into 
a European plan or Europe and Germany alike 
are dismembered into an Eastern and a Western 
zone. One way provides the basis for a peace 
settlement, the other for an armed truce. 


VISIT TO POLAND 
{By Our Moscow CORRESPONDENT] 


‘Fo-pay a new Poland is in the making, and that 
is a fact which is recognised by almost every Pole, 
even by those Poles who do not like it. Like 
every country of Continental Europe, Poland has 
gone Left.’ not because everybody’s personal 
preference lies that way, but through the sheer 
necessity of economic laws. And it is becoming 
a somewhat galling experience to find time and 
again, in one country after another in this new 
Europe of to-day, that all that is most reactionary 
in these countries insists on looking to England 
as “the last hope.” Nothing has been a worse 
advertisement for England than the wretched 
Raczkiewicz-Arciszewski Government in London. 
In the minds of too many people the idea‘ of 
England is becoming identified with it. It is not 
accidental that those reactionaries who are left in 
Poland should even to-day be postulating a war 
between Britain and Russia. They are living 
in a world of dreams. But the very fact that 
the B.B.C. continued to serve as the mouth- 
piece for the London Government to the bitter 


end has had the wretched effect of putting, in the- 


mind of only too many Poles, something: like an 
equation mark between England and Arciszewsk. 

Like almost every country in Europe, Poland 
is to-day going through a revolutionary economic 
change. After six years of German’ occupa- 
tion private capital has practically disappeared. 
There are no big landowners in Poland, no big 
bankers, very few big industrialists. Apart from 
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hundreds of thousands of néw workers. Six 
years of deliberate stultification require the 
training of thousands of new teachers and the 
opening of hundreds of schools for training 
engineers and skilled workers. The destruction 
of the entire Jewish population has causéd''a 
terrible gap in light industry. More “ regroup- 
ing” of one kind or ; more of 
human masses from one occupation to another 
will be "he mi in Poland than in any other 
country. manufacture of consumer goods on 
an ever- scale is essential if the peasants 
are to sell their food at reasonable és. ‘In no 
country is Jaissez faire less go to succeed than 
in Poland, and everybody realises it. “‘ What 
will the Government do ? ” is the question both 
peasants and workers ask repeatedly. In fact, it 
is the only question they do ask. There is no 
conceivable alternative to State-controlled eco- 
nomy. 

The Poles hate the Germans with an intensity 
of hatred unknown even to the Russians. ‘That 
is what six years of systematic- humiliations and 
all the Maidaneks and Oswiecims have done. And 
there is also Warsaw. For the tragedy of Warsaw 
did not begin in August 1944. Warsaw, especially 
since the middle of 1943, had almost daily round- 
ups and dozens were shot in the streets. For the 
fearful destruction of Warsaw and its historic 
monuments there is intense bitterness against the 
Germans, and while there is condemnation of 
those who ordered the rising, there is also the 
feeling that ‘‘ we were all in it,” and, despite the 
disaster to which it led, there is pride in the 
phrase “I was in Warsaw at the time.” It was 
an unreasonable, quixotic but still noble self- 
assertion of the Polish national spirit. But the 
price of 300,000 lives was terrible, and too great. 
Regarding the Red Army at the time, every person 
in Warsaw has told me the same story; the day 
the rising began, the Russian guns were near. 
The next day they had grown fainter, and then 
there was silence. The truth is the Red Army had 
been driven back. 

As in other countries, food im Poland is short. 
Government supplies are often insufficient to 
fulfil the demands of the ration cards even after 
the Red Army has placed stocks at the Polish 
authorities’ disposal. Nearly all townspeople 
still depend to some extent on the open market. 
Here prices are absurdly high, though lower 
than a few months ago. Many people make ends 
meet as far as possible by selling belongings and 
also speculating in a small way. For that reason 
in the towns one observes this pernicious habit, 
survival of German days, that has tended to make 
some people reluctant to take a regular job. It 
is one of the problems with which the Government 
is faced, and it may not be satisfactorily settled 
until prices drop to a reasonable level through an 
increase in consumer goods. A kilo of butter 
costs in the open market 300 Zioty instead of two 
Zloty pre-war, a box of matches 12 Zloty instead 
of 5 Grosz. Yet, catastrophic though ‘such a 
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changing into active support since the establis 
ment of the National Government and the arriy 
in Poland of Mikolajczyk, who has unquestionab 
wide support from the peasantry. Lastly, 
is a disgruntled minority which accepts t 
Government as “inevitable” but without enfi 
thusiasm. These people are mostly the ruincgilast v 
middie class who until recently still believed igjwas 
the virtues of the London Government. 
From Poland proper all Russian troops 


have gone in a couple of months, except for a fe g to 
communication lines into Germany. ‘At Breslay foll 
however, and some other “ new ” territories thg@gwith Lor 
Russians intend to stay till the Peace Conferenceto Ameri 
which will decide Poland’s exact frontier. Som@fwith Ge 


Poles are slightly nervous at the thought they m: 
not get every bit of country up to Oder-Neis 


line after all. This fear is based chiefly on th@ffraternis: 


unwillingness of the Russians at present to expe™politically 
all Germans from Breslay and a few other placesnot be n 
But such mass expulsions involve so ~mangit would 


practical reconstruction problems that they cai 
hardly be solved before the elections. Meanwhil@is 
people want to see what the Government 
done, and the Government wants to show wh: 
it can do. It needs much help from abroad, and 
the new Polish~Soviet Trade Agreement is am 
important step in that direction. But the Pole 
are also expecting much from the Swedes an 
America and at least something from Britai 
credits, or trade, or both. 
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Victorious Spring in arid Summer ends press, ¢ 
And politicians wait their resurrection, in the B 

While peacefully the crescent moon attends } hear 
The three-weeks’ pregnancy of the election ; Ffiroughc 
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Leaving the buskers for their counterpart. 


The hidden hand of Laski rocks no more 
The cradle of a cabalistic clique, 

The friends of yester-year are feeling sore 
Where Bevin butted with the other cheek ; 

But (maugre Tokio) those lobster teas 

Lure urban England to unscheduled seas, 


The flags of the United Nations wave 
Over the citadel of fallen foes, 
The generals survey a nation’s grave, 


But there are other things the soldier knows; [fp 3 ay 
And, carelessly conceived, some future brat permitte 


May teach his stubborn relatives to frat. bervine: 


Why 
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For we, like Sherman, marching to the sea, 

May solve our problems by an aberration, 
And those who chart the course of history 

Find in our faults the hope of our salvation, 
When bread upon the waters, idly cast, 
Comes home to roost out of the fruitful past . . . 
REGINALD REYNOLDS 
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te 
shou’ A LONDON DIARY 
= | Ts $10,000 sheets, flown to Potsdam for the 
POvit afort of a few hundred Conference members, 
(ita gypineny tranntan phir el 
“ e train this week launched a furious 
S Gitack on the correspondents who sent back such 
ubbisliy news and the whole compartment 
aes greed. Brit it is not the fault of the corre- 
ree onde: They were given this item; and 
nate much like it; ds ‘an’ official hand-out ; and 
of bled it because they had no real news to sen 
a “it looks as though Mr. Churchill and Mr. Truman 
‘had fallen for the Russian attitude to the release 


of news afid censorship of the press. I daresay 
rover cone CORRES Eee ths geting! dete 
‘age onference, but free reporting is a principle on 
Secs ict Britain and ‘America should have stood firm. 
> 2iEirhe Russians have never understood the British 
he nd American idea of a free press, and their 
by mettitude is a formidable obstacle to unified 
“@ontrol in Germany. The British and- American 
ng ti ublics will not put nN anor g that are 
= si nothing but official hand-outs 
is b n * *x ” 
ablis™ I am not surprised that non-fraternisation, 
arriy oisee was enthusiastically welcomed by the 
jonabigmbeaverbrook and Rothermere press last October, 
5 the “an. essential part of our post-war policy to 
ts th@Germany, was equally enthusiastically denounced 
ut en by the same newspapers before its relaxation 
ruinef week. I remember arguing, at the time it 
‘ved iggwas introduced, that the press lords who were 
dvocating the tough line would be the first to 
Ds g0 soft when the war was over. Instead of 
ra feqmtrying to steady the swing of public emotion, 
reslaymthey followed it—and aggravated it. I agree 
ies thiwith Lord Vansittart’s point in a recent broadcast 


nemo America that the one fatal method of dealing 


Som@with Germans—or other people—is to try to 
ey mamenforce a policy and then to withdraw it. But 
‘Neis@fl drew the opposite conclusion about non- 
on th@fraternisation: that, since a rule which was 
> expepolitically and biologically indefensible could 


placesfinot be maintained when the fighting was over, 


manggit would be wiser not to introduce it at all. We 
ey caggcertainly look pretty silly now; and I felt quite 
mwhilg@sorry for the B.B.C. German service when I 
nt ned in the other night and heard its laboured 


why pologia for the change. Vansittart could never 


id, an@funderstand that indiscriminate denunciation of 
is aggGermans was not tough to Germans, but the 
s Polefmost dangerous way of inviting an equally 
€s an@findiscriminate softness. Having spent ten 
itain-§months discouraging anti-Nazis by its enforce- 
ment, we shall now probably go to the other 
eme and tolerate fraternisation with the worst 
. pe of Germans 
2D x * * 


It looks as though the importance of organising 
press, cinema, and other information services 
in the British zone has at last been recognised. 

; l hear that Field-Marshal Montgomery, who 
ion; #ptroughout the campaign showed little enthusiasm 
' Bor “the paper war,” has begun to notice the 
ing contrast, both as regards specialist per- 
sonnel and equipment, between the British and 
erican zones. He has acquired Major- 
eneral Bishop from P,W.E. to head up the 
organisation—a good choice, I would guess, keen, 
straightforward and likeable. I am also glad 
to hear that Sir W. Strang has been appointed 
ks the Field-Marshal’s chief political adviser 
in place of Mr. Kirkpatrick, who, I hear, now 
hat SHAEF has been wound up, will become 
he Fereign Office Under-Secretary responsible 
for those portions of the Ministry of Information, 
P.W.E,. and the British Council which will be 
- Permitted to linger on as our peace-time publicity 
service. 
* * - 

Why in the shocking housing shortage are there 
so many houses still uninhabited? The answer 
is twofold. First, there are the landlords of 
empty houses who refuse to let them under rent 

t . . .pcontrol restrictions and are holding them off the 
oLps FMarket in the hope of still more inflated selling 


jon, 








prices. Secondly there are many premises which 
can only be made serviceable by conversion— 
involving sometimes the use of two adjoining, but 
Sé¢parately owned houses—at a cost which the 
owners are often unable to shoulder, though in 
many areas licences for such purposes are freely 
granted. At present the Ministry of Health’s 
Orders empower local authorities to requisition 
empty accommodation not only for the “‘ bombed- 
out” but for families “‘ inadequately housed.” 
In the Jatter case; howevef, landlords must be 
‘a reasonable opportunity for letting or 
re-occupation "a marvellous loophole — for 
dilatory action by local authorities on which 
property-owners are strongly represented. If 
the situation is to be dealt with before irregular 
commandeering gets out of hand, the Minister of 
Health will have to make a new Order specifying 
a short time-limit (say two months) after which 
empty premises should be deemed to be available 
for requisitioning. In addition, local authorities 
may have to be instructed, and financially aided 
by the Treasury, to spend money on “ conver- 
sions ”’ which private owners cannot, or will not, 
carry out. Z = 4 


News fiom Greece, unless it comes from a 
correspondent with first-hand information, should 
be treated with caution. Both Right and Left are 


* fertile rather than accurate in their propaganda. 


But I have now learnt from a certainly reliable 
source some of the facts about the proposed 

“monarchist putsch”? which was reported in 
some British papers and referred to in this journal 
a fortnight ago. A putsch was in fact proposed by 
General Ventiris, Chief of Staff. It was stopped 
by Mr. Voulgaris, the Premier, on the ground 
that the Government could rely on obtaining a 
monarchist majority in the elections. Evidence 
that the Left is being terrorised continues to 
arrive from many sources, and I see that the Greek 
Minister of the Interior has promised an inquiry. 
It will be a real inquiry only if the British make 
it so. Meanwhile I have seen some extraordinary 
allegations made by Greeks who were interned in 
British camps in North Africa two years ago. 
They are said to have been smuggled out in minute 
handwriting on tiny scraps of paper. I find many 
of these allegations against British officers quite 
incredible. But the conditions in these camps 
may be very bad and should be investi- 
—-. And ought these men to be imprisoned 
at a 


* ~ * 


The A.E.U. is the first trade union to launch out 
as patron of the arts. Its decision to accept women 
members from January of last year showed that 
it was ready for innovations. Now it is cele- 
brating its Silver Jubilee, and, apart from the 
usual festivities and meetings, it has produced 
a film, a play, a history of the Union and an 
exhibition of paintings. The war has held up 
all these arrangements except the exhibition, 
but the film Unity is Strength—which is a dramati- 
sation of the Union’s history—may have its first 
showing this month. The play, A Century for 
George, has been written by Montague Slater, 
who wrote the libretto for Benjamin Britten’s 
Peter Grimes. The history of the Union, which 
should appear before long, has been written by 
James Jefferys, a young graduate from the London 
School of Economics who has worked in an air- 
craft factory for most of the war. This is surely 
an admirable precedent. It was V. S. Pritchett, 
I recall, who suggested in these columns that 
trade unions should commission writers -and 
artists to devote themselves to some aspect of 
their industry and give them a free hand to work 
with as many facilities of access and inquiry as 
they have enjoyed in wartime. 

o * * 


The National Peace Council—a body which 
has stuck to its job of studying problems of world 
peace during the war—has elected Sir John Orr 
as its President. Sir John Orr, who is one of 
the first experts in the science of nutrition, 
became M.P. for the Scottish Universities 
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not many months ago. In his recent Election 
Address he again declared that the most prac- 
ticable road to peace lay through forming the 
habit of co-operation by getting on with specific 
jobs. of work on international lines. Of all 
specific pieces of work the provision of a World 
Food Plan based on the actual needs of the differ- 
ent nations is at once-the most pressing, the most 
attractive and the most fruitful. It provides, 
that is to say, the easiest basis for international 
co-operation, since everybody is a gainer and 
nobody a loser if all of us are well fed. He 
reminds us of the recommendation of the United 
Nations Food and Agricultural Conference in 
1943, that all nations should co-operate to bring 

em from want of food to all men in all 

lands, and the resultant establishment of a World 

Food and Agricultural Organisation to prepare 

a World Food Plan. 
7 ” 

The following Liturgy by an anonymous 
pen was recently posted in the Calcutta United 
Services Club : 

ForM OF DAILY SERVICE FOR 
Uses in GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 
Let us pray— ; 

O Lord grant that this day we come to no decisions, 

Neither run into any kind of responsibility, 

But that all our doings may be ordered to establish 

New and quite unwarranted departments. 

For ever and ever. 

Hymn— 

O Thou, who seest all things below, 
Grant that thy servants may go slow, 
That they may study to comply 
With regulations till they die. 

Teach us Lord to reverence 
Committees more than common sense, 
Impress our minds to make no plan, 
But pass the baby when we can. 

And when the Tempter seems to give 
Us feelings of initiative, 

Or when alone we go too far, 
Chastise us with a circular. 

Mid war and tumult, fire and storms, 
Strengthen us we pray with forms, 
Thus will Thy servants ever be, 

A flock of perfect sheep for Thee. 


I can think of Departments nearer Whitehall 


where “Amen” would be added with pious 
fervour. - 


* * * 


If there were ever a clear international obliga- 
tion it is to find homes for Jewish exiles. No 
people have suffered such agonies as the Jews ; 
none are offered so little hope. It shocks me, 
for instance, to learn that our pusillanimity is 
so great that we do not even provide permits for 
Palestine to children rescued from Nazi camps. 
Mr. Churchill has a good past record on this 
subject and the Big Three will have to tackle 
it, thorns and all. They might begin by reading 
Victor Gollancz’s pamphlet Nowhere to Lay 
Their Heads. , 


* * 


The lighted streets have given London a 
carnival atmosphere this week and even in the daily 
press, with the horrific “ pre-invasion bombing” 
of Japan as its main item, there are signs of peace. 
Detective stories, cricket matches, murder reports 
and prize-fights remind us that, when the shooting 
is over, man still needs his normal alternatives 
to war. CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to A. M. Mardiros. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


During the concluding stages of the case, Miss 
Dawn was questioned by Mr. Sandbach as to 
whether she knew the meaning of the word unso- 
phisticated ©] don’t know,” she _ replied. 


“Someone who is not a prostitute, I suppose,” 
—Daily Worker. 
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We regret) that a printer’s etrorin Jastrweek’s «|»! 
report of Mr. Churchill’s tour caused-the comment -;, 
on the throwing of a milk, bottle ‘through Mr. » 


Brendan Bracken’s car window at an earlier date 
to read “* Unfortunately: Mr: Bracken “was ‘not / 
injured.’ Naturally, this should have read, “ For- 
tunately Mr. Bracken was not injured.” Kensington 
News. - 


The local paper Le Courrier de Bayonne is 
publishing .a special edition partly in French, 
partly in English, so that the Premier can have the 
latest news.-Daily Mail. 


—said that when her husband came ‘home ‘on 
leave from Germany he called her a bad: woman. 
‘This so upset her that she went to the pictures.— 

Bristol Evening Post: hot 


Young man fequires Comfortable lodgings, out all 
day ; every night, and away week-ends. West side 
preferred.—Advert. in Welwyn Times. 


P.W. CAMP 168 


Lasr Monday am inquest was held on the body 
of a Spanish anti-Fascist who committed suicide 
in a British Prisoner of War camp for German 
prisoners. This incident may at last compel 
the War Office to redress an injustice which 
must surely be one of the most painful and un- 
necessary minor tragedies of the war. 

The facts are these. When France was 
liberated, the concentration camps in which the 
Spanish Republican anti-Fascists were confined 
were captured by the Americans. Owing to 
language difficulties and the confusion of war, 
these Spaniards were still kept in camps and some 
who had escaped, and joined the F.F,I., were put 
back into prison. Later these camps were taken 
over by the British and the inmates were shipped 
to Britain. After the normal preliminary in- 
terrogation they were all, for some, reason, trans- 
ferred to Prisoner of War camps for Germans. 
This occurred some nine months ago: Among 
these prisoners were Jose Ferri Verdu, Deputy 
for Alicante in the Spanish parliament, and 
Jose Juan Saura, a lieutenant-colonel of..the 
General Staff of the "Republican Army. . Before 
their imprisonment in England, all of them had 
been for more than six years in French con- 
centration camps. 

From the first, the Spaniards protested against 
their treatment, claiming to be treated as allies 
rather than enemy prisoners; some expressed a 
wish to be sent back to France ultimately. They 
pointed out that they too had fought against the 
Germans and Italians. Yet now they were 
shut up with German S.S. men and other enemy 
prisoners of war who openly jeered at them for 
having fought on the same side as the Allies— 
only to be treated as their enemies. They also 
coniplained that they saw Italians, who fought 
against Britain, going about quite freely, while 
they, who fought against Italy and Germany, 
were treated as prisoners of war. Their protests 
and petitions have so far had no effect on the 
complacent Directorate of Prisoners of War at the 
War Office. 

About six weeks ago, another group of anti- 
Fascist Spaniards were liberated ine Guernsey, 
where they had been sent by the Germans for 
forced labour. They too were sent to join their 
countryrnen at Camp 168. This brought the 
total number in the camp to over 200. 

In June, many of them declared a hunger strike, 
in an attempt to force the hand of the authorities, 
All they asked for was equal treatment. with 
Italian ‘‘ Co-operators,”’ i 
Our treatment is driving these men to despair. 
One of their number has now killed himself. So 
far all the response from the War Office is a 
letter which stated, after nine months, that “ their 
Status and future are under active discussion.” 
Something more active than discussion seems to 
be required in the Directorate of Prisoners of War. 
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custom, but there does not seem to be statutory 
obligation for his selection. He has, of course, 


t least the atte 
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clared in a pamphlet published in 1934 that 
*education in the rural areas must by no means 
‘be restricted to those interests which are native 
to the countryside and therefore familiar to the 
inhabitants,” and the National Union of. Agricul- 
tural Workers is emphatic in its opposition to the 
creation of fundamental differences in the schtme 
for rural and urban schools. 
there is any definitely rural note in the education 
in the Central’ School to which otir village ‘chil- 
dren are sent; and, indeed, it is°a common 
complaint that, since the Hadow Scheme was 
initiated, the Central Schools have been one of the 
most active instruments fn attracting the more 
intelligent boys and girls from rural to “urban 


The village children are notably healthy and 
are not lacking in intelligence. ‘Observant London 
schoolmastérs, evacuated on account of the bility, 
who have had both town and country ‘boys in 
their classes, say that the country ‘boys are cer- My 
tainly slower in the uptake but on the whole nom 
less receptive. 

~~ Tt is, of course, far too soon tobe able to judge 
how the Education Act will affect the higher 
education of the village child and whether it will 
provide the countryside with a new order of 
workers, with sufficient scientific knowledge to pro- 
vide a greater interest in the work of the fields 
and the technical equipment required on the 
mechanised farm, ‘There has been in the past 
very scanty provision for this education. A 
small number of scholarships to agriculturd 
colleges. are awarded by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and the County Councils, but the niggle has 
been pitiful compared with the Danish urd 


Probably because of the difficulties that attend 
the oversight of a scattered district, the school 
attendance officer is far less successful in securing 
regular attendance, especially of the older children, 
than he is in London. I continually notice boys 
and girls, and always the same bo: 
loafing in the village when they sho 
and nothing seems to happen. I have nevet 
heard of a local parent being prosecuted. Simi- 
larly in the village school the medical supervision 
is far more perfunctory than it is in London. 

Comparatively regular attendance is no proof 
of parental interest in education, 
rejoice when the holidays are over, and the chil- 
dren are no longer “ in the way.” 
school is little more than the place where the child 
is looked after for the greater part of the day,fnained i 
and given a good dinner at the school canteen B 


The: comparative disinterest of the parents in 
the education of their children might be consider 
ably modified by direct representation! among the 
managers ; and there should be a: Ministry of 
Education Order that three of the managers should 
be elected at a meeting of parents 
the vicar, nor by the chairman of the Parish Cour- 
cil, but by the headmaster or the headmistress. 
Such a reform would, I am 


tary result 
It is admitted that 


T do‘not think tha 
called, not by 


convinced, have a 


generally the buildings of the 

are infinitely eee to 'the 
majority of the schools on the Ministry’s black 
list are non-provided.: The buildings ‘are defec- 
tive, the sanitary arrangements are often dis- 
gusting, there is often no adeqhate playground. 
In this. respect our village is fortunate. The 
building is adequate for the number of children 
under eleven. 

It is notorious that the provided schools secure 
the best of the teachers while the non-provided 
have to be content with men and women who, on 
the whole, are less well equipped for. the. job, 
It is pleasanter to work under the intelligent direc- 
tion of experts than under a body of managers, 
probably instinct with class prejudice and unsym- 
pathetic to educational progress even if they are 
aware that such a thing) exists, 
tion—once again I would accent that it is a 
very narrow experience—the head teachers, who 
able and keen; but they 

known 


non-provided schools 


In my observa- 


are certificated, are 
have to depend for assistance on the class 
to the Ministry of Education as “‘ Supplementary.” 
The village school teacher is generally lonely. 
She (it is usually “‘ she’) is often a friendly soul 
with no real friends in the village with whom she 
can gossip over a cup of tea, Village salaries 
are lower than town salaries and the life has 
few attractions except for those rare souls who have 
a countryside vocation. The consequence is that 
of the certificated teachers in public, elementary 
schools in 1933-1934-—the men and women able 
to pick and choose their positions—only 34 per 
cent. were employed in rural.areas, while 71.4 
per cent. of the uncertificated and 87 
supplementary were employed there. 
95.1 per cent. of London’s teachers were certifi- 
cated, while in the the rural schools only 63.7 per 
cent. were certificated. 
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itil the leaving age is reached, and the boy’s or — 


be added to the family budget. 
from whom the school managers are generally 
chosen, are definitely hostile. One farmer qui 


seriously told me that he dated the decline of the | 


countryside from the institution of free and 
school attendance. The children 


SuUISOTY 


clse, I vould be much better off if they were turned out 


9 work in the fields as their grandfathers were. 
“What’s the use of schooling to a cowman?” 
pe asked indignantly. Judging from the village 
poys and girls who leave school at fourteen, the 
Ae sewer: gratin: gree peed 
But perhaps the new Education Act will give 
English rural schooling some real value. 
SIDNEY DarK 


WHY NO NURSES? 


[By A. CORRESPONDENT] 


HE national shortage of nurses shows signs of 
jieveloping to a more acute stage than ever before. 
Unless something: is done within the next few 

the position will become so bad that 
hospital wards, suffering an unprecedented 
of pressure, will have to close. 

It hag been suggested that the Ministry of 
Health’s Athlone Committee, which suspended 
action after. the publication in 1939 of its interim 

port, should now sit to continue its task. The 
position, however, has greatly worsened since 

he Athlone Committee ‘sat. Today only a 
basic re-examination of conditions by a new body 

il serve. A new view, and a non-professional 
view, is required. Indeed, it is not lack of 
inquiry that is responsible for the nursing shortage. 
The. Lancet instituted an inquiry in 1930 and 

ued a set of recommendations which were the 
for all subsequent improvements in con- 
ditions. The aceay was organised and financed 

ich did a job that should have 
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by the journal, w. 
been done by an alert Health Ministry. It was 
hot until seven years after The Lancet inquiry 
hat the Ministry took action, in the form of an 
nte} ental committee under the chair- 
manship of the Earl of Athlone. This body’s 
interim report consisted largely of official con- 
irmation of familiar facts. 

After 1930, improvements in nursing conditions 
were made by the more forward-looking local 
bovernment bodies concerned. Voluntary hos- 
pitals have for the most part moved only when 
movement has been forced upon them. Their 
traditional prestige provided them for many 
years with cheap, unprotected labour. The nation 

now paying the price. 

Under pressure of war, the Rushcliffe. Com- 
mittee made salary proposals which, in the light 
bf voluntary hospital rates in 1930 and since, 
vere revolutionary. i nurses’ salaries 
plus residential emoluments) rose to £100 a 
year from the £65 which obtained (in the best of 
ihe municipal hospitals) in 1930. Still larger 
Increases went to matrons. The new rates, 
however, did not produce a flow of recruits. 
The auxiliary military women’s services, the 
‘ivil defence services, war industry, the Red 

oss and civil nursing reserves, the private 

lief and canteen bodies, all had recruited large 

lumbers of women, not at high rates of pay; 
but, despite the urgent need and the constant 
ublicity, there was no big influx to professional 
i} ing. 

What is it that these temporary callings had 
hich a professional employment in nursing 
loes not offer? Excitement is certainly not the 
hole answer: nursing has always had its dramatic 
phases. Moreover it is significant that, though 
tearly all the Athlone recommendations have 
been implemented, the remedy for shortage of 
Only two important 
Athlone and Lancet recommendations have re- 
One, designed to close the 
tap between the age of school leaving and the 
ge of entry to nursing, is a relatively simple 
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‘are possibilities in 
developments 
will act as “feeders” to the 
The recommendation 
‘aimed at bringing nurses’ private- 
line with those common to 
outside nursing. It is the 
. nt this are ap that 
main key to present troubles. ong and 
sr war has been fought for national freedom. 
Personal freedom in the nursing profession 
seems to have a small value. 
ay assurances by authority, jt cannot be 
denied that nurses’ conditions genefally are bad. 
It is not simply that feeding is still poor, that 
private time is cut into by short staffing, that 
nurses’ work is increased by shortage of domestic 
labour. It is that the nurse in her private time 
has no retreat from the scene and conditions 
of a very difficult working day. In certain hos- 
pitals—and they are many in number—discipline 
is still as severe and petty as that not uncommonly 
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‘known where women work under their own sex. 


The sense of regimentation is the more severe 
in nursing which is still working in the closed 
circuit of celibacy. This oppression—for op- 
pression it is—-surrounds the nurse for twenty-four 
hours of each day. Until the Lancet and Athlone 
recommendations suggesting the establishment of 
the hostel system are acted upon throughout the 
country, nursing will not attract the girl who, 
with schooldays fresh in mind, values freedom 
to be her own self in her own time. 

Hospital authorities say that parents expect 
their nursing-student daughters to be under 
adequate care while away from home, and this 
is taken to imply that the matron must be the 
person in loco parentis. All that need be said 
of this implication is that it ceased to have any 
value twenty years ago. A matron is a poor 
substitute for a mother because she necessarily 
sees the girl as a working unit in the first place 
and as a human being only in the second. The 
only person who can attempt, as a job of work, 
to replace the mother of the student nurse is a 
woman of understanding, unconnected with the 
day-to-day working of a hospital, who can main- 
tain a sympathetic relationship with young women 
and see that they have the best conditions for 
happiness. This involves complete separation 
of the hostel from the working scene. 

This, to-day, is the big shortcoming, and the 
solution of this problem of nurses’ private time 
requires investigation by a body of no less 
standing than the Athlone or Rushcliffe bodies, 
but composed of men and women with experience 
of girls and their psychology rather than knowledge 
of hospital life and professional needs. If action 
is now taken to institute a thorough inquiry 
and to give the working nurse adequate repre- 
sentation in it, those women who are enduring 
the discomforts of loss of time-off, of mixing 
day with night duty, of hasty and inadequate 
feeding, and of constant pressure of work under 
generally harassing conditions, will have at least 
hope to keep them going. They have endured 
bombing, and the rush of casualties, with a 
spirit which would not have shamed Florence 
Nightingale; but now that the heroic years 
have passed, they face a worsening of conditions 
rather than a let-up. Their lives to-day are the 
poorest present publicity for nursing recruitment. 


RADIO NOTES 


Tre singeing problem of Domestic Service was 
lately made the subject of a most excellent White 
Paper by Miss Violet Markham, who came to the 
microphone on July 10 to give us the gist of her 
conclusions. Miss Markham does not broadcast 


particularly wel! (there was a yawning chasm after 
every sentence), but her voice had qualities that 
commanded immediate attention and respect ; it was 
the voice of a woman both competent and modest, 
and what it said bore all the evidences of great 
intelligence, energy and good feeling. Two points 
emerged as capital: (1) the relation of servant and 


39 
employer is, and miust be, a personal one; (2) the 


_sérvice is indispensable to all classes (i.¢., the working- 


class mother needs help in the home just as much as 
anybody else). Miss Markham rightly emphasised 
the importance of status, because the present crisis 
is largely due to the stigma apparently attaching, in 
the minds of many young people, to domestic service 
-—a stigma which I believe to be imaginary, since it 
relates. to obsolete conditions. Independence is the 
operative word in many contexts to-day; but it 
seems worth while pointing out that most human 
relationships (including marriage) acquire their value 
in our eyes precisely because they contain some 
degree at least of mutual dependence. A private 
house, however small, is private, and the relationships 
that prevail within it cannot be conducted on the 
lines. of, say, a Post Office. This is another way of 
saying that the personal factor, which was the founda- 
tion of domestic service in the past, will have to remain 
if the position is to be mutually satisfactory. Miss 
Markham suggests an Institute of Training and 
Supply. 

No doubt something of the kind will have 
to be set up, if only as a makeshift; but I foresee 
trouble. when the fully-fledged Domestic Help, 
attired from head to foot in reproachful white piqué 
and.crackling ‘with hygiene, attempts to foist the 
Institute’s method of cooking, or bed-making, or 
whatever, .on Mrs. Everyman, who has her own 
ideas and does not propose.to change them. For, in 
the last regort; the situation—like that in any other 
service—depends on obedience to the words: “Do 
as I say.” The command should not, of course, 
have to be made explicit; but harm is done when— 
as at present—a pretence is made that domestic 
service, however munificently paid, is in some mys- 
terious way done as a “favour.” This anomaly is a 
legacy from the bad old days when the most abominably 
unreasonable demands were made on servants who 
were virtually powerless to resist them (the ‘‘ Mar- 
chioness.”’ in The Old Curiosity Shop is not an exag- 
gerated picture); but there is no longer any excuse 
for it, since the position has entirely changed. The 
question of hours is probably as important as any, 
and this can only be solved by commonsense and good 
will; if the number of hours is fixed by law, it can 
be left. to. each individual employer to concert the 
arrangement.of them with the servant. “ Living 
out’ will, as Miss Markham suggested, no doubt 
be far more general than it was in the past; but in 
country districts it is neither possible nor desirable. 
One thing is certain: the present position, which 
implies that every man and woman in the community 
can do all their own house-work as well as make 
machinery or do full office hours or edit a newspaper, 
is utterly ridiculous and to a large extent responsible 
for the fatigue and nervous strain from which the 
civilian population of this country is at present 
suffering. 

The postponed programmes of the Fauré centenary 
were wholly delightful—the gehtlest and most 
persuasive of recalls to order, I enjoyed particularly 
Betty Bannerman’s singing, and the perfect concord of 
Clifford Curzon with members of the Griller Quartet 
in the C minor Piano Quartet, and Kathleen Long’s 
performance of the too seldom heard Fantaisie for 
piano and orchestra. This piece is of the same nature 
as the more famous Ballade, and not much inferior 
to that exquisite masterpiece. The Requiem, again, 
was a reminder that serenity is still an occasionally 
possible state of mind. 


RECOMMENDATIONS.— July 22nd. Piano Duets 
(Denis Matthews and Howard Ferguson, 10.15 a.m.) 5 
Dvorak String Quartet in G (10.53 p.m.). 

Fuly 23rd. Opium-Eater (9.30). 

July 24th. “ Should we Educate for Leadership ? ” 
(7.30); The Character Divorced (8.30); “ Across 
Europe without a Passport” (9.15); “ The Making 
of a Poem”: Poe’s The Raven (10.40). 

Fuly 25th. String Orchestra (2.0); “If only we 
Lived in the Country”’ (8.30); Pacific War Com- 
mentary (Sir Philip Joubert, 9.15). 


Fuly 26th. Madrigals (3.5). 
July 27th. “ The Ears of Britain ”’ (10.0). 
Fuly 28th. Beethoven Violin Concerto (Ginette 


Neveu, G.F.P., 7.15). 
EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 
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“ Air Plan ” and “ Waltz Time” at’ dhoiMenpite ¢ 


“ Blood on the Sun,” at the London Pavilion 





over no one knows, not even ‘the aspiring candidate 7 


for Paddington, but in two directions at least it has “" 
created an excellent organisation which it would be a . 


pity to undo. One ‘is the series of Government 


pamphlets illustrative of Britain at war (our appetite | ’ 


for documentation ‘will not end, surely, with the fall 
of Japan). ‘The second is films. British films have 
improved immensely during the war, and that im- 
provement is due in no small measure to documentaries 
sporisored by the M.O.I. 
that all documentary effort should ‘be ‘under ‘the 
official thumb, heaven forbid! but there should be 
Government backing and, if necessary, direction, for 
those who want it. Few people realise the ‘extent to 
which the film has been developed as an instrument of 
education and propaganda—in the services, in schools, 
in village halls—and much of this activity should 
obviously remain under Government control. ‘To 
private effort might be left more original’ and contro- 
versial film-making such as Rotha’s World of Plenty. 

Meanwhile at the Empire a new M.O.T. documentary 
shows us the part played by the Allied ait forces, and 
especially the R.A.F., in the invasion of Burope. 
Communications had to be smashed, bridges destroyed, 
coast batteries silenced, without giving away to’ the 

enemy the chosen Janding places. The battering was 
tremendous—exceeded only perhaps by ‘this week’s 
softening of Japan from the air—and it was followed 
by a period in which all-out attack made it impossible 
for the retreating Nazis to move except at night. 
Directions were signalled to bombers from a specially 
converted tank. The policy, which seems to have 
faiied at Cassino, was here relentlessly vindicated. 
It depended for its thoroughness, of course, on the 
fact that hardly a Nazi plane was in the air, and that 
aerodromes could be quickly built and operated 
without the enemy even “knowing they were there. 
Among other devices we see a new type of runway 
called a“ stamp-licker ” : within a few hours an open 
field is covered with a sort of giant adhesive-plaster 
laid in strips"s The commentary of Air Plan, a 
workmanlike production by R.A.F. Film Unit, is 
well spoken by Eric Portman. In the’ same pro- 
gramme thefe is a sumptuous if not’ very’ exciting 
English “ musical”? for those who ‘enjoy waltz time 
in old Wardour Street. You should see the’ Em- 
press reviewing her Imperial Guard, and changing 
bridegrooms on the steps of the cathedral, all of them 
singing at full tilt! The voices are pretty good for 
this sort of thing, and Richard Tauber, whose name 
appears in very big print, has a very small part. 

Bluod on the’ Sun has the distinction of being the 
first film to give us a genuine peep behind the scenes 
in Tavan. I don’t know how far the detail of Japanese 
manners (Tokyo, 1928) is accurate, but it is convincing 
érinugh to double the excitements of this thriller, 
directed by Frank Lloyd. The ju-jitsu school and 
the communal bath, top hat and kimono, plans 
for world conquest, toothy smiles, old-fashioned 
colloquialisms, and a new wiliness in Gestapo methods 
lead up to the ceremonial suicide of the Prime Minister. 
Such words as judo and sampan add flavour to ‘the 
synopsis. That doesn’t preclude the appearance of a 
beautiful international spy (Miss Sylvia Sidney) 
playing the usual double game, and what thriller would 
be complete without the lovers embracing timelessly 
at the moment of greatest danger? And the hero, 
of course, is lucky, when cornered, to find amadversary 
who will throw away his gun to enjoy the thrills of 
hand-to-hand combat. As.if to rub in the point, he 
gets off with a scratch from a machine-gun trained on 
him as he walks away in an open square. ~ Since the 
hero is Mr. James Cagney, tough, fresh and engaging 
as ever, we don’t complain. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 
*A Cure for Love,” at the Westminster 
“This play gets off to a slow start,” said my friend, 
who has a passion for clichés, and he started to wonder 
how many premiéres a first-nighter must attend before 
he could call himself inveterate. As the curtain goes 
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from the wrong girl to find the right one, Both | 
and the author, Walter Greenwood, are 
dealing with this situation a great deal more sympa- 
thetically than. they have here, but they must not be 
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the only fine actor.,, Indeed, acting 
word for the performances of the mother or the pub 
landlord..: It needs a definite act of the imagination to 
realise that Miss Rhodes is not still cooking hot-pots and 
that Mr. Victor has stopped serving’ small ports and 
large whiskies. after the curtain has finally fallen. ‘‘ And 
this young actress will go from strength to strength,” 
said.my. friend. In spite of the strange voice, one 
notices that Miss Asherson not only has youth, she 
can also act youth. Like Cordelia’s, her pauses! are 
so ardent and her silences so vivid that she seems to 
have more lines than ate actually writteri for her: 
STEPHEN POTTER 


Ballets Jooss, at the Winter Garden. 


The. style of dancing, with its strong emphasis on 
mime, may not be to everyone’s taste; but there is 
no doubt that in times, like these, when conditions:make 
it. all but impossible.to train a satisfactory ensemble 
in the classical, style, there isa good deal to be: said 
for the compromise arrived at: by Kurt Jooss..' This 
is seen at its best, not in the rather irritating; Sunday- 
painterish naivety of) ballets like The: Seven Heroes, 
but in the more ambitious, serious pieces: The:Greén 
Table, which still remains Mr. Jooss’s most, outstand- 
ing work, and Pandora; which, inspite of some very 
ugly costumes and considerable discrepancy between 
the dramatic plot and ‘the rather vague design of the 
choreography, does achieve an emotional effect ofisome 
power. This is inno small measure due to the beauti- 
ful and imaginative music of Roberto Gerhard, a 
Spanish composer who has made his home im this 
country. Mr. Gerhard employs a modern idiom of a 
very personal kind; though sometimes angular it is 
never ugly, because the writing and the texture are 
masterly in their manipulation of orchestral timbres. 
Pandora contains some very beautiful moments, 
both musical and choreographic; the score, which 
has a symphonic amplitude, holds it together, while 
remaining always ballet music in its attention to 
variety and definiteness of rhythm. Why does not 
Sadler’s Wells commission a ballet from ents brilliant 
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2; (The slender. orchestral, ensemble whi 
(been able to: 
this very. difficult: soore far ‘better: 
expected in the circumstances. aft 
“John Armstrong,” at. ‘the Lefevre 
cig Aemsesrong bes bit sport 4 new: way'stl peintn 
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with inctaeoges to imitate mosaic. The notion se 


rather perverse, but Pipegest ds aaa a pleasan 


disproportionately small: heads) confess. ‘the iifueng 
of Byzantium, but not so the drapery, which is 
linear .and. suggests. am arrested fluttering. jz 
Armstrong also furnishes his pictures with: curioy 
sistrum-like “objects; which, may be: thought eithy 
enigmatic or voguish. His craftsmanship is 
able, but his aint seems to be more than purely pictorial 
The Paintings are “ literary ” in the sense that th 
imaginary world project seems with y 
undefined Wakidied (Only one oft Offers : 
informative title: “War and Revolution dedicatin 
the emblems of the people to’ peace”) One is lef 

























but) ignorant of what ‘that: message: may be. Judge; 
as ‘decoration: the: most. successful:pictures are tho: 
in which the contrasts of tone and colour ate lea 
emphatic. Seaweed Gatherers is one of ‘a group th 
thus satisfy the eye without seeming oracular. 


Correspondence 


_INDIAN © PRISONS 

Sir,~—TI protest at D. M. Sen’s ‘letter in your la 
issue. It charges the prison authorities in Midnapory 
Dacca and the Andamans’ with ‘sadistic cruelties 
bad as those of Buchenwald. Tt implies ‘that the 
cruelties are continuing. It further implics 
victims are Indians anid ‘that the people responsiti 
are British. “Thess ‘cases Have ‘been reported in ti 
Indian Press, and will ‘in ‘no ‘sense ‘scem like’ revels 
tions to Indians.” ' ‘And elséwhere, “If the peop 
of Britain have now been roused by these savagerie 
let ‘us ‘put an end to cruelty everywhere,” ‘etc. 
Midnapore and Dacca are both im Berigal, whic 
except for a temporary breakdown during the [x 
few months, has for’ ‘years been under an India 
Provincial Government, responsible for “‘ law « 
order,” including prison management. Why, thes 
if thesé' ‘atrocities are practised, do Indians tolera 
them ?) And why does the N&w STATESMAN AN 
NATION publish this fetter, without a word of editori 
comment or substantiating evidence, knowing that i 
is sure to be read by uninformed people here ands 
more in America, who will’ draw the ‘conclusion th: 
this is another’ proof’ of British hypocrisy and mi 
rule in India ? ~ ‘TELRANOR RATHBONE 

26; Hampstead Lane, 

[Miss Rathbone, ‘for whose’ sich we have grea 
respect, not only queries ithe allegations in’ Mr. Ser 
letter, but suggests that we were wrong in publishin: 
them,,; On this point we camnot agree. Mr. Sen; 4 
Oxford resident known to us; wrote his letter asa rep 
to Critic’s rebuttal of, a stion that, there. co 
be bey comparison between the harrors of Buchenwial 

and anything done in Indian prisons. To ha 
refused to publish Mr. Sen’s letter would only ha 
confirmed the current Indian view that the’ Britis 
avert their eyes from what is happening in Indi 
We hope that Mr. Sen’s charges will be investigate 

Miss. Rathbone is surely. wrong in arguing th 
accusations of this nature should not be publishe 
because of their effect on American and other foreig 
opinion. Itis well understood that our Connespamers 
columns are open to views that are not in an 
endorsed by the Editor. and to refuse to publis 
letters for fear of foréign opinion would act oi 
effective form of censorship over all domestic a 
imperial criticism. It would also have the v 
opposite result to that which Miss Rathbone desire 
Abgetons of this are published in the Indi 
Rate and already widely disseminated in the Unite 

tates. Every time they are honestly published a 
met in this country a blow is struck against ani 
British propaganda in America, where many peop 
believe not only that these things are true, but 2! 
that they are deliberately hidden from the Briti 
public-—Ep,, N.S. & N.] 
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s=0F-om, some broken sill butterfly. 
~ Mothing to. meet,the: hushed and:silent gaze;’: 
_ single church spire crowns the wilderness... 


Roads are abstractions running into space 
; jommmmentnginciningnain wihiiethingset: 


niet yeenn heh.cera inceecdler st stthan land; 
_ passing the sunny vineyards and the mounds 
“now green and gold with harvest—will he stand 


amazed to see that: church spire in the corn 
and hear, beneath the day’s familiar sounds, 
CREE RARER a, Be 
mt hooks. o) RR GH. 
Sern 
Spat read with much interest boar ediner Geumny 
‘the atticle in your last issue'on the Dead Cities 
of Germany. Having just’ returned from a tour of 
Germany that ‘covered over 3,500 miles, and included 
all but one of the cities mentioned by your contri- 
butor, and many others he does not name, I find his 
effective but overdrawn. Let me agree 
vat ofice that the least damaged German city is probably 
in much worse condition than any in England, and 
that there are areas in most German cities to which 
his account is’ literally ible. Yet when I con- 
sider the Cities individually it fs only Kassel that I 
recognise in the portrait, and even in Kassel the bricks 
b phone 4 stacked in orderly piles ready for re-use. 
@ aia visit Hamburg or Pférzheim ; the latter, 
1 por ay been’ given to ‘understand, represents the 
abyss—of achiévement in ‘this field.) 
‘Who; reading Mr. de Mendelssohn’s article, would 
redlise that a fortnight ago I occupied a bedroom on 
the fourth floor of a luxury hotel opposite the station 
in‘ Stuttgart, and did'not object to the height because 
the Tift ‘was working efficiently ? Or that in the same 
hotel’ about 250 German ‘workmen were’ tapidly 


. 
10 


it) Lethe 





, which 


__ of life in Germany to-day, and in these circumstances © 


pet ne gy am oem Reng wt ate Ce 
would:‘surely be of more value than a piece of 


; “dmaginative writing, however effective. ‘The truth is 
> grind enough. © 


A. R. Urqunart 
Fulwood, Hall Park, Lancaster. 
PWe ‘agree’ with Mr; Urquhart that Mr. de 


Mendelssohn probably underestimated the possi- 
bilities’ “of fairly rapid | } in “mafiy of 
Germany’s Dead Cities. Who, after:visiting Coventry 


in November 1941, could believe that it would be 
working again in three months’ time ? But for any 
return to normal peacetime. conditions, such short- 
term’ repairs are ‘ineffective. “ There are’ theatres, 
picture-houses and’ night © clubs 
improvised in many Cases in cellars and buildings 
which serve the purposé for the moment. Human 
beings can and do survive in the Dead Cities, and Mr. 
‘de Mendelssohn’ stressed’ ‘this inv his article. But to 
advance from survival to’ something approaching 
normal ‘life ‘does seem, as he argues. @ Ssupefhuman 


‘task:-—Ep.,'NV.S: & N} 


“YOGI AND THE COMMISSAR ” 

Sm,—Revelations in regard to Russia are again 
the fashion. The novel trait is the emphasis laid 
‘by the crusaders on the defence of Western standards 
of intellectual integrity. The crusaders evel amazing 
charges and treat the sceptical as “ Soviet addicts.” 
An of the manner in which facts and infer- 
‘ences from ‘facts’ are‘being fused in order to arrive 
at the desired’ conclusions, is to be found in Arthur 
Koestler’s recent book which was’ mést objectively 
reviewed by Leonard Woolf in your journal. Koestler 


-reports about the U.S.S.R. that “capital punishment 


has been extended to children’down to the age of 
twelve ;” they “are being dealt with by the firing 
squad.” (The Yogi and the Commissar, p. 170.) He 
adduces a decree of 1935, the text of which he quotes 
as conclusive proof that Russia has now dropped all 
preterice of” ‘progressive’ cultural principles, and is 
sinking, at “least in’ respect to the treatment of 
juveniles; below the level of any uncivilised country. 

What are. the facts? Up’ to’ ‘1935 juvenile 
‘eriminality’ ‘was dealt with in the U.S:S:R. not by 
the Courts, as in other countries, but by the edu- 
cational ‘authorities: In that year the system ‘was 


-in Germany— 


41 
that’ for murder. () The ‘Criminal Code was 
extended to juveniles in the case of theft or crimes 
committed by. violence. In extension of the decree 
special courts for juveniles were established at the 
ordinary courts as m other countries. The juveniles 
who were formally sentenced to imprisonment were 
committed “for re-education to Approved Schools 
similar to Borstal; if allowance is made for the 
admittedly more modern methods of the Russians 
in dealing with offenders during detention ‘and after. 
Hypothetically, the juridical position involved the 
possibility of ‘applying the teath penalty, since the 
decree, taken by itself; could be so construed: So 
far only does Koestler’s assertion bear reference to 
fact. “Actually, the ‘criminal code in Russia does 
not provide for capital punishment for common 
crime, even in case of mufder—a circumstance of 
which Koestler fails to remind the reader. Of all 
the crimes for which juveniles may conceivably have 
to answer under the decree of 1935, robbery com- 
mitted by organised’ armed gangs (banditism) is the 


‘only’ one’ to which capital punishment may be 


applicable. 

Koestler infers that interest in the application of 
progressive’ principles of criminology had been 
dropped in ‘Russia. As a matter of fact, the soci- 
ological relevance of the decree of 1035 lay in the 
circumstance that it'formed part of a set of measures 
ySased on advanced principles. These took note of 
the existence of a “criminal underworld” against 
which both the juvenile and society had to be pro- 
tected. As ‘long as the juvenile ‘was. practically free 
to return from the educational home to his under- 
world haunts and the adult members of the crim- 
irial world were free to use him as an agent of crime 
(since he was expressly exempted from punishment 
under the law) it was. in many cases hopeless to try 
to prevent the juvenile from reverting to crime. 
The principle of merely individual treatment of the 
juvenile had broken down and had to be abandoned 
in favour of his protection against a criminal environ- 
ment while maintaining the aim of his re-education. 
Clearly, the rationale of the 1935 decree was to rein- 
force the risk for an adult who invited the juvenile 
to cormimit a crime. So far to my knowledge nso 
serious allegation has ever been made that juveniles 
have been shot under this decree, which was passed 
































the am tepairing the ‘splintered’ doors, broken plaster, and ‘changed; sirice experience showed that the “crim- ‘tem years ago. On the other hand, I note in the 
“Tndigl fallen ‘ceilings, that still required attefition? Or‘ that -inal underworld” was deliberately making use of semi-official Czech eview Central European 
law atl itt anyone of three large hotels around the station the children thus exempted. Two important rulings Observer of June 29th, an editorial article on “ Russia 
y, them at Frankfurt oné'can see at the reception desk a list ‘were matle: (1) heavy penalties were introduced for and her German prisoners.” I quote an incidental 
tolerag™l of twenty or thirty picture-houses, theatres, night adults, who induced juveniles to*crime or to prosti- Statement’ from this apparently authoritative article: 
AN ANB clubs, and the like where the residents can find ~ tution, even if they were not: responsible for the The ‘criminals are to’ be dealt with on a 
editor diversion of an evening ? juveniles, and had not themselves. participated in strictly legal basis and their guilt established. 
p thati Most people in Britain know little of the conditions the crime. The penalty in some cases equalled There is, however, an important exception to this 
and sti —=—=— = = 
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In the Beginning | 
M.S. BELLAMY. 


HOLBROOK JACKSON 


Shows us, by quotations from letters. 
diaries, etc.,what writers think qbout living, 
writing, and—most entertaining—about 
their predecessors, their contemporaries, 
and themselves. 

Book Society Recommendation. 10/6 


A Forgotten Genius, 


LIONEL JAMES 


A century ago, “ Sewell of Exeter” 
probably, next to “ Newman of Oriel.” 
the most conspicuous figure in Oxford. 
A daring educational pioneer, he founded 
two public schools Pm threw up brilliant 
cts at Oxfdérd to save one from col- 
Illustrated. 


apse. 21/- 


Miniature Alpine 
Gardening L. D. HILLS 


novelist,, 


















A story ‘of freshfiess, individ- 
uality, and droll charm. There 
is much humour and. flavour in 
this diverting tate, ’ “Miss Tennant, 
a young Austrafian® novelist 
whose earlier books, Je Battlers 
and Ride on’ Stranger, won con- 
siderable attention, gives one the 
feeling of authentic knowledgé. 
Her plot is simple, her love story 
unusual, and she writes with the 
versatile style of a highly, sss t 








The ning »stories of the Bos, of 
Genesis at e 
Tower yt | ére ore bs be’ Planning 
wonderfully exact records of human’ ; } . 
experience in |the| dawn of creation. 8/6 ; mew nove! 4 2 
Bookman’s Holiday i TIME ENQUGH veys the g 

i Britain an 


LATER 


288 pp. 


As 


up in three words, 
Subhumani 





Invaiuable- to the flat-dweiler and the 
owner of the smal! rock-garden. Explains 
how colour and interest can be achieved 
over the longest possible season. 

With 60 illustrations, 8/6 




















Macmillan 


COSSSE SOE OC CCOOSS 





piead for humanity. 


& CO., LTD Crown 8vo. 














eae H. COLE 
jp wBrilding: afid 2 | 


relates them to the 
||| problem of town and country 
|| planning and of nationakplanning 
of the ‘ocation of industry. 


Crown 8007,'6 pp. folding chart. 
10/6 nei 


ERNEST RAYMOND 
and PATRICK RAYMOND 


Back to Humanity 


the war ends we have a 
formidable and perilous choice 
before us, which can be summed 
“ Humanity or 

ty.” Here the famous 
author and his son, a pilot officer, 


5/- net. 


ERIC 
WALLEAMS | 
i Goon 
in the Bleck | 


igt sur- 
lof Great 


In the form of fiction this is an 
account of R.A.F. prisoners of i 
/ war in Germany in 1642-43. It'~|! 
makes a good, story, its style 
lively, its characters sharply: | 
drawn, its details of life in con- | 
finement admirably conveyed. Its || 
real importance, however, lics in~ | 
its description of the psycho- 
logical effect upon the prisoners. 
Indeed, the author’s purpose in 
writing the book was to promote |} 
a more sympathetic understand- | 
ing of the difficulties facing re- || 
turned prisoners in their effort || 
to. re-establish 


themselves in | 
normal life. [7s 6d net} jj 
1 
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rule: the very young. “Many. who, delighted 
shacking cruelties are only 14-16 years old, 
nearly all the boys between 14. and 16 
recruited for the Waffen S.S. Under Russian 
no spre Age ming rsa rs te gem 
(my italics). The Soviet authorities have asked 
number of pedagogues to make proposals as 
what is to be done with these politically 
morally neglected youngsters.” 
Highgate. Kart POLANYI 


POLITICAL POLICE 

Sm,—The Tories have made much of the 
suggestion that a Socialist Britain -will mean a 
Political Police, a Gestapo. I want to know if we 
have had one for years, mostly under a Tory 
Government. For men who seem to know the ropes 
say that the Home Office has a room in which the 
dossier of every known Left-wing speaker and writer 
is filed. If this is so, who compiled this list ? 


He 


Bees 


Surely not the civil police. If this is so, will Labour, . 


if it wins, abolish this alleged piece of Gestapoism, 
or failing abolition, will it add the names. of, the 
better known Right-wing speakers and writers? 


The answer is of the greatest importance,.for, had - 


Hitler invaded in 1940 and taken London, all the 
Left-wing biographies would have helped him a lot. 
There may be no truth in the report, but if there is, 
what is democracy doing that it tolerates a secret 
police ? A. S. NEILL - 


EDWARD WHITLEY 

Sir,—In your notice about Edward Whitley, 
nothing was said about the scientific side of his life 
and about his interest in Biochemistry. Early in this 
century his interest in Biochemistry was kindled by 
Professor Ramsden at Oxford, while he was-an under- 
graduate at Trinity College, and he took the Final 
Honour School in Physiology. Following this he 
worked in the newly developing: Department of 
Biochemistry at Liverpool with Professor Benjamin 
Moore, F.R.S., and other colleagues, taking especial 
interest in problems related to the growth of marine 
organisms. In 1906, the first volume of the Bio- 
chenffcal Journal was launched by Professor Benjamin 
Moore and Mr. Edward Whitley, a journal which 
has proved so successful that it was taken over in 1913 
by the Biochemical Society shortly after its formation. 
This journal is now recognised as one of the leading 
journals in this active and growing subject; the 
Biochemical Society, which still controls it, now has 
over 1,000 members. During the last war Mr. Whitley 
worked with Professor Ramsden and colleagues at 
Liverpool upon the estimation of quinine. In 1920, 
he was instrumental in the founding of the Whitley 


MORRISON AND EAST LEWISHAM. 

Str,—‘ M,C.” states he has been told that the 
Tories in East Lewisham had been making much 
use of Mr. Herbert, Morrison having been a con- 
scientious objector in the last. war. 


SPLIT VOTES 

Sir,—Sidney Dark is quite right about the confusion 
caused by split votes and, in particular, by my inter- 
vention in the East Hants contest, but there are-one 
or two more things. which need to be said. 

The confusion was heightened by the ebstinacy of 
one or two prominent individuals, including a regular 
contributor to your columns, who confessed to me 
their belief that the Liberal programme was. all that 
could be desired or achieved for the present, and used 
their reputations as Socialists to persuade Labour 
supporters to vote Liberal. It was also increased by 
the fact that the Labour Party organisation, on which 
I had relied to help me spread the Socialist basis of 
Common Wealth policy, turned out to. be non-existent 
except for a few scattered individuals. and. a-group in 
Petersfield who gave me amazingly enthusiastic help. 

Nevertheless, it gradually became plain m most 
parts of the division that, of the two Left candidates, 
one was paying lip-service to Churchill and upholding 
private enterprise, while the other was opposing 
Churchill and preaching Socialism. In consequence 
the enthusiasm, and later the attendance, at my 
meetings was greater than at those of the other candi- 
dates. The volunteer helpers in Petersfield alone 
got out all our Election addresses with days to spare, 
and we were able to hold up to eight meetings a night. 

Had there been evidence that the policy. and per- 
sonality of the Liberal candidate were such as to 
afouse real enthusiasm for the cause of the people 





- their generosity should remain anonymous. 
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against their I would not-have gone on with 
davis tone up -the. chance of 
seat which I had fought and nursed for 
Bee Gee Lae one nace forward 
its main aim and which hopes 

not appearing extreme is 2 
menace to the political salvation of this country. As 
I put it during my campaign, “ Any politician who 
comes and promises you the kind of world you want 
and who pretends it can be obtained without destroy. 
ing the power of propetty and without a change of 
economic motives is leading youwup the garden and can 
do nothing for you.” 

Sidney Dark need not be pessimistic about the result. 
He is right in saying that the countryside can be won 
for Socialism, and the foundations for such a victory 
have now been laid in his own constituency, as well 
as in many others. Tom SARGENT 


DUTCH RELIEF. 

Sir,—Before leaving for a short visit to the West 
Indies and the U.S.A., the Netherlands Welfare 
Commissioner, Lt.-Colonel A. M. Meerloo, asked me 
to submit the following message to you in the hope that 
you would be able to make it known to your readers. 

“In response to my earlier letters which appeared 
in this journal, I have received a really magnificent 
collection of relief goods from donors all over the 
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I should like to take this opportunity of expressing 
my warmest thanks to all those who preferred ~that 
Through 
their kindness they have helped to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of countless people. I have also received quite a 
number of parcels from contributors whose addresses 
were illegible or insufficient. I was indeed sorry 
not to be able to acknowledge their gifts, but I 
should like them to know how deeply they were 
appreciated. No words of mine can fully express the 
feelings of thankfulness with. which these gifts are 
received by my countrymen, who for so long suffered 
hardship and privation at the hands of a_ ruthless 
enemy, in many cases deprived of even the simplest 
necessities of life. By the wholehearted generdbity 
of these, our British comrades, a strong link of friend- 
ship has been forged between the two countries.” 

Clothes and money are still needed by the people 
in the Netherlands, especially in preparation for the 
difficult winter that lies ahead. If in -heir. great 
generosity the British friends of Holland can make 
still further gifts, I would ask them to deal directly 
with the Herp HoLLaAnp. CounNciL, Norman House 
105-109, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

Prof. Dr. J. H. DE Borr, Colonel 

Netherlands Military Administration 
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Guide to the 


New Age 
FOR A YOUNG MAN AND WOMAN 
RETURNING FROM THE WAR 


KENNETH INGRAM 
Author of The Defeat of War, 


The Night is Far Spent, etc. raphic story of a remarkable 
“ “i “s . * - : BRUSILOV'S Sxpedition .in.ithe Himalagss. 
ritten trom the ommon 10/6 net 
Wealth standpoint, this“ guide” BREAK-THROUGH 
is addressed primarily to young In this interesting docw- | n Scotland 


ex-Service men and women 


who may hitherto have taken Soviet writer,  Sergeyev- Now 

little int ti litical b Tsensky, presents a fascinat- 

ittle interest in politica i se 4 ing reconstruction of General By D. C. CUTHBERTSON 
lems, but who now recognise Brusilov’s offensive during me 


their responsibility for solving 
them at this moment of history. 
7s. 6d. net 


emma Allen & Unwin Ltd 
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A novel of the First. 
World War 


S, SERGEYEV. | | 
TSENSKY 


mentary novel the well-known 


the spring and summer of 


HUTCHINSON 
& Co, 
Largest of Book Publishers 


Written with that 


12/6 
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roads and delved 


(Publishers) Ltd. 























HERBERT JENKINS—— 
Himalayan 
Holiday 
By PETER YOUNG 


This book, a revised and edited 
version. of the diary which the 
author wrote -up -in his tent 
every evening; is a first-rate and 


touch which only one who 
knows and loves his task, who 
personally tramped 
into 
romantic lore of the various 
districts; could have produced. 


———HERBERT JENKINS LTD 
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SOARING 
PLIGHT 
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“ This profoundly interesting 
book ... I1.should say that 
from. the greatest expert to 
people as ignorant as I am, 
no one could read the book 
without a lively feeling of 
pleasure and satisfaction.” 
Howard Spring 


“Treats the art of Gliding 
with a power of description 
that equals his comprehension 
of the many technical diffi-- ¢ 
culties associated with it .. 
How much more exciting than 
yachting it all sounds.” 
Daily Sketch 
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resses This is a capital point. Objectivity is 
sorry possible nor really to be desired ; 
ut | nt tobe very precise.” Precisién 
were ‘case involves an intensity of concentration 
3s the Mithat is not always available. ’ What has to be 
S$ are fed’ is a'graph  c¥ awaretieds + the patient is 
fered Malways more or less concerned to discover the 
— point ear which he knows he can no longer 
guarantee the mini i ion of thought and 
rosity Hiceling ; an t Rie Secktee ake felt herself 
iend- mapeceching the region (she had been there before) 
ss.” fiwhere such a guarantee becomes permanently 
eople Bimpossible, that, Virginia. Woolf decided mpon a 
yr the courageous abdication—all the more courageous 
great Moecause she knew well that obtuse people would 
make ficall it the reverse. ; 
rectly @ Ina sense, then, a permanent watch the 
House Bivalidity of this guarantee is the eaiicuiee 
he only-——activity ofan invalid’s existence; it is 
mel #ilis “moment .of truth,” his ition. . Life, 
which once seemed. a rocket-shower of beautiful 
—— possibilities, is narrowed into a focus so tiny that 
aes h sis ei to develop some ag ype or other 
“ith w to counterbalance this exasperating 
tint. W. N..P. Barbellion, who wrote the 
journal of a Disappointed Man, who died before 
he was thirty of pulmonary tuberculosis, who 
despite this made a small but definite name for 
himself as a biologist, has described the battle 
y with this particular angel so accurately and com- 
rehensively that not mach remains to be added 
- his account. .The Journal is a minor classic ; 
me is also one of the most, depressing books ever 
A written, partly because Barbellion lost his battle, 
se artly because there was something in him which 
ok wanted to lose it, as well as much more that wanted 
0 WIR. . | P ‘ 
¥ The intense internal life I lead, worrying about 
_ § ff my health, reading (eternally teadiag), reticcting 
ng observing, fecling, loving and ‘hating— with no 
| outlet for superfluous steam, and confined 
ing on every side, without any friends or influence of 
on any sort, without even any acquaintances excepting 
ion my. colleagues in journalism (whom I contemn)— 
ffi-- all this will turn me into the most self-conscious, 
44 conceited, mawkish, gauche creature in existence. 
an is dread was not unfounded, although his self- 
) ity bred a self-contempt which prevented him— 
ich xcept in rare moments of physical ease—-from 
: % Recognising his own ufiquestionable superiority 
vet {ff mind and spirit. The next entry, dated: a 
— ~ Puonth later, gives another turn to the screw. 
de § 0 vne facts erélunateniatle :' Life i patil’ No 
at A sophistry can win me over to any other view: And 








Zi dhat e bisdh cgas te 


e birds’ eggs to’ me now >? My ambition 


to | Fiat -was,in 910. Barbeclliom was twenty, 


to intangible values, than the cruder wretchedness 
of the very poor whose lives are more liable to 


with its livid gaslight or. 
bamboo furniture its smell of 


Fé 


attendant . self-absorption, burst the gimcrack 
framework of his life. His standard of happimess 
was not really low, in spite of eeferences'to “* dream 
pictures of a quiet studious life in the Cromwell 
Road,” arid a'taste for the milk-and-soda ecstasies 
of Eugénie de Guérin: not low, because of his 
bright peculiar gift, his microscopic eye ; because 


he so evidently the highest-when he saw it— 
which was. seldom, though that was .hardly his 
fault; and ultimately because he | his 


battle with the angel so angrily and with such 
unflinching perception. 
~ ‘When the Journal was first published, many 
readers were, I recall, shocked by its egotism, 
to which, indeed, Barbeflion himself draws 
constant attention. I wonder now what those 
expected, in the circumstances. Healthy 
are judged by what they do, sick people 
they say and surely the value of that 
in its ho . But Barbellion is more 
honest: his introspection has that super- 
“quality, often found in German and 
‘but very seldom in English, literature— 
events since understatement became a 
national characteristic, It was not an accident 
that Barbelfion saw himself reflected in Lermon- 
tov and Marie Bashkirtsev. Let me collate a 
few examples from the Journal :— 


Feel like a piece of, drawn threadwork, or an 
undeveloped negative, or a jelly fish on stilts, or a 
sloppy tadpole, or a wéevil in a nut, or a spitch- 
cocked eel. In other words and in short—ill. 

Before now I have tried going off to bed. But 
that does not work+*-I don’t sleep. Moreover, I 
have been in the grip of a horrible mental unrest. 

*, To sit still in my chair, much less to lie in bed 
doing ‘nothing seemed ghastly.. I experienced ail 
the cravings of a dissolute neurotic for a stimulus, 

but what stimulus 1 wanted I did not know. Had 

I known I should have gone and got-it. The 

dipsomaniac was a mati to be envied. 

February 20. 

Am ‘feeling very unwell. My ill-health, my 
isolation, baulked ambitions, and daily bread- 
winning, all conspire to bring me down. The 


it 
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the happiest hours of his life, apart from those _. 
i helped. him to snatch from: death, f 


43 
— a pisto! and the end of it grows on me day 


21. 

four days of the most profound depression 
of piste, Pithernese. self-distrust, despair, I 
pee ee the cloud to-day quite suddenly 
ly “the arsenic and strychnine begin to 
ke effect) and walked up to Exhibition Road with 
thé intenition of visiting the Science Museum Library 
so‘as 10! refer to Schaefer’s Essentials of Histology 
(I have to watch myself carefully so that I may act 

at once as soon as the balance of mind is restored). 
So miany Tubrics for ‘an ‘anthdlogy of Dis- 
womfort. , 0.01 But, urilike other writers on iliness, 
who dance round the subject, or embroider it, 
Barbellion pierces to the inmost cell—that of 
nervous depression, which is the ultimate, 
featureless, hell always liable to open and swallow 
up, the. sufferer... This prison. is perfect. No 
warder is, needed, because there is no door; no 
light, because there is no window, and printed 
words.might be in Etruscan, for all the pleasure 
or. instruction they communicate; no sound, 
except the lame Alexandrine of the blood; 
nothing but »sensation—the body crammed with 
nilli ipedes, from. the roots of the hair to 
the soles the. feet. In such case. nobility 
/ Mature can. assert, itself only in gestures of 
despair. The voice crying; “‘ This is not I!” 
recedes. beyond human earshot. But, because 
this horror must somehow be expressed, its 
results excused, the hand continues to write :-— 
My sympathy with myself is so unfailing that I 
don’t deserve anybody else’s.. In many respects, 
however, this Journal I believe gives the impression 
that I behave myself in the public gaze much worse 
than I actually do. You must remember that 
herein I let myself go at a stretch gallop: in life 
ft rein in, I am almost another person. ’ Here I 
stand revealed “as a ‘contemptuous. arrogant mal- 
“content: “My life: has embittered «me au /ond, 
TI have’ the crabbed temper of the disappointed man 
insufficiently developed yet.to be very gainis viedble 
; my innate unassuming, hunibdie, 
diffia ent, cheerful characteristics, 


To. complain of the. egotism of such, passages 
is beside.the poimt;..even.so, no reader can fail 
to be struck by the scarcity.of references. to the 
1914-28 war, the course.of which coincided with 
more than. half:of this Journal. But it isin the 
nature of, illness to exclude what interests the 
well: , “Nothing matters, provided the tongue 
is, not furred.” .(March, .1915)...There is the 
truth; .to have stated it so. baldly is perhaps 
shocking, but.also courageous, since it is evident 
that Barbellion was acutely aware of the impression 
his Journal would create, as well as anxious that 
he, should be given the benefit of the doubt. In 
the long run I believe he will be justified in his 
hopes, because fundamentally he was not dis- 
connected either by illness or by temperament 
from love in any of its aspects. 

This morning how desirable everything seemed 
tome! The world intoxicated me. Moving again 
among so many human beings gave me the crowd 
fever, and started again all the pangs of the old 

iliar hunger for a fuller life that centrifugal 
élan in which I feared for the disruption’ and scat- 
téring of my parts in all directions. Temporarily 

I lost the hegemony of my own soul. Every man 

and woman I-met was my enemy, threatening me 

with the secession of some inward part. I was 
alarmed to discover how many women 1 could 
passionately love and with how many men I could 
form a lasting friendship. Within, all was anarchy 
and commotion, a cold fright seized me lest some 
extraordinary event was about ‘o happen: some 
general histolysis of my body, some sudden disin- 
tegration of my personality, some madness, some 
strange death. ... I wanted to crush out the 
life of all these men and women in a great Bear’s 

hug, my God! this sea cf human faces whom I 

can never recognise, all of us alive together bengath 

this yellow catafal¢ac of fog on the morning of the 
announcement of worid famine and world war! .. | 

A passage like that throws all the windows 
wide open : the Cromwell Road, the stuffy lodging- 
house, disappear in a flash, and the free gift of 
humanity is revealed as the superpersonal spirit 
it 3s. 

But our beginning is also our end. The child 
of thirteen who noted: “‘ Sept. 8: Toothache. 
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Sept. 9: Toothache:. Sept: 10: Toothache. 
Sept. 11: Toothache ”—was father to the;man 


who closed his Fournal, thirteen years later, with 

the entries : “ Oct. 14-20: Miserable. Oct. 21 : 

Self-disgust.” It is the dates which horrify : 

six whole days given over to one. ble, 

destructive emotion. And then Then 

silence, for two months; and after that, death. 
PavL DOMBEY 


EAST ANGLIAN LIGHTS 


Leoming Lights: A True Story of the 
Lightships. By GrorGce G. Garter. With 
an introduction by SIR GEOFFREY Casdmndnat. 
Constable. 8s. 6d. 


Misleading titlke—more misleading cover! One 
learns to reject books, like people, by their dress, 
and here at a glance is something togged up’: 
look at that flashy blue sky and poster lightship, 
crude colour, ugly lettering! Seeing the wrapper 
among others on a bookstall, one would hesitate 
to inquire further for fear of the bad writing and 
microscopic print within. Not at ‘all how it 
turns out. ‘The introduction establishes new 
ground with its technical description: We learn 
about early lightships built of oak, and*illuminated 
by wax candles; about Trinity House, sand- 
banks, royal charters, the advent of steel 
and electricity, the testing nature of the job, 
to which in wartime was added indiscriminate 
bombing from the air. Looming Lights—so 
apparently melodramatic on the cover—is itself 
a technical term, to “‘ loom ” meaning to become 
visible beyond the usual limits of the horizon. 
Sir Geoffrey Callender cites the case of the light 
at St. Catherine’s Point, Isle of Wight, with a 
normal visibility at sea of a little over five miles, 
which has been seen many times from the Channel 
Isles, seventy miles away. After reading the 
admirable introduction (which also briefly intro- 
duces the author in terms of warm praise) one 
throws away the book-jacket and settles down. 

But stili it is a different book from what one 
has been led, up to that point, to expect. The 
lightships aren’t reached till the last third of 
the narrative, which begins—how~tersely and 
inventively !—with childhood in Aldeburgh. This 
is the Borough of which Crabbe wrote, with its sea 
walls, its estuary, its weatherstained Gothic 
church, its half-sunk buildings by the shore, 
where among corks and nets the “ squalid sea- 
dames mend the meshy work” and look up to 
see a solitary oyster-dredger swigging his last 
drop of gin, or Peter Grimes, glaring in midstream 
at the dripping ghosts of his apprentices. Crabbe’s 
picture is not altogether dark; he relishes the 
flats and the neighbouring walks, the battered 
courage of the fishermen. From that “ wild, 
artful, surly and savage race” Mr. George Carter 
descends (it is an incongruity that his middle 
name should be Goldsmith), and while its in- 
habitants may be luckier and more amiable than 
their forbears, neither they nor Aldeburgh seem 
to have changed a great deal. Its life, says Mr. 
Carter, is dominated by three things: the sea— 
“it is a sea~haunted town, living on borrowed 
time . . . the tides have eaten their way inland, 
so that buildings, once miles from the shore, 
are now tottering on the very margin of the 
beach. Even the main street is undermined by 
salt water”; the loneliness of sand-dunes and 
marsh and sky; the lights that “loom” from 
every quarter of the compass except the West. 
This isolation, destructive of so much, has pre- 
served charm : 


Aldeburgh to-day has an unhurried atmosphere 
of the eighteenth century. Folk pass_ leisurely 
to and fro across the Broad Street to the tiny shops. 
They climb the Town Steps to the terrace above. 
The Town Crier, complete with bell, still conveys 
the news to the inhabitants. The town is “ out 
OF, TIME. te 


The summer regattas and the fairs added gaiety 
to old fashion. Fishing for herring, wild-fowling, 
eel-pritching, wild seas and tales of the great 
storms, the fascination of tackle and craft that 


a place with the best Aes gy berms a 
Sturt’s the wheelwright’s shop, : for 
It is no affectation that in one passage he should 
refer to Crabbe as “ our local poet.” 

By comparison the second and cap aor 
devoted to a variety of sea-going travel, finally 
to the lightships—make a less deep impression, 
though the writing is always térse and the. adven- 
tures thrill, We learn a great deal about life on 
a lightship—a monkish existence with its own 
laws and observances, as narrow as the horizon 
is wide ; but imteresting, true though the ex- 
perience is, it lacks the ilhumination of memory 

shore leave, Mr. Carter goes back to 
iting a are ay eI eet a 
but the scene has gone flat, it is wartime, there’s 


suggest that two-thirds of Mr. Carter’s story is 
anticlimax. It should be put the other way; 
his beginning has the sort of excellence for which 
it is hard to provide a sequel. The book does, 

in fact, end notably with a desctiption of Nazi 
bomnbing: attacks and. tbe snnclestow of the author’s 
b loneliness. 

Mr. er is a writer who mustn’t be let go. 
He could write more about childhood ; there is 
# whole phase of living he could put on the map, 
with the most meticulous of contours, before 
they vanish. He is a man of one subject, perhaps, 
but of more, let us hope, than one book. 

G. W. STONIER 


THE BLACK BOGY 


The Nazis Go Underground. By Curt Riess. 
Boardman. 9s. 6d. 


In his Foreword the author states that in 
writing The Nazis Go Underground—first pub- 
lished in America in 1944—he had access to 
the reports of ‘over fifty Allied Intelligence Ser- 
vices working inside Germany. This remarkable 
claim may mislead the reader into believing that 
Mr. Riess’s detailed picture of Himmler’s plans 
is based on hard evidence. Unfortunately, this 
is not the case. Either he never had access to any 
reliable secret sources, or he is a very poor judge 
of the value of such reports. He apparently be- 
lieves, for instance, that Himmler created the 
Landwacht in order to provide Military Govern- 
ment with a ready-made police force; and he states 
in another passage that von Papen’s office at Ankara 
will be maintained after defeat as the headquar- 
ters of sabotage against the whole British Empire. 
Amusingly enough, the only reports which he 
nails as obvious Nazi propaganda are those which 
5 correctly anticipated the events of July 2oth, 
1944. 
The Nazis Go Underground would be beneath 
notice if it were not typical of a whole class of 
writings on Germany which claim to be based 
on inside knowledge. The object of most of 
them seems to be to toughen up the American 
public by horrific pictures of the underground 
Nazi movement in operation against us. If any 
credence were given to writers like Curt Riess, 
who still argues that it is not a question of what 
we do to Germany but of what Germany does 
to us, the consequences would probably be the 
opposite of those intended: If the S.S. really 
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member of the.arm nq ncapaci 
ye ra ey eg pe ag wa en often. 
many down or: re- ting her. is completelgathing YO 
ess from the start. Fortunately, anyone wh 
had an op of studying some of t 


testify p ie melodramatic unreliability 

picture he draws. . .,,,..- 

In sober fact, the. surprisi g feature of 
was the inability of to.organis 

in. advance of i 


defeat either ah tl 
resistance of the Werewolf type.or undergro 
sabotage. . There is .no,.evidence. that poe aye 
the Party.or S.S. made any real effort to go under 
ground. had become part of the Nazi statem™ 
and when: the.state collapsed, they, too, .disin 
tegrated, leaving tens of thousands of individ 
and groups without a central rallying point. \ 
is why the sporadic opposition which now exisi@l 
need .cause-no. alarm.as long as the occupyin 
Powers. remain united. . . 

There is, therefore, no danger, as Mr:.; 
pretends, that Himmlers $.5. eee 
day from..a secret hiding place to, rebuild th 
Third. Reich. What is possible is that the Germ 
nation may divide the Russians from ourselvegl! 
and ally itself with one side or the other. in the 
third world war. But for this no S.S. Under 
ground is required. The Fourth Reich, if it i 
permitted to arise, will be either “Communist 
and anti-Western, or “democratic” arid ant: 
Russian. It will not be Nazi. Hitlerism has no 
gone underground, as Mr, Riess and other Ameri 
can writers will have us believe, .It is dead 2 
buried as a political factor. But allied stupidin 
can permit a new form of German nationalism 
to grow upon its grave. ame Sg is above 
ground, not below it. S. CROSSMAN 
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SHORT STORIES 


Travellers. By L. A. G. Stronc. Meth 
8s. 6d 
















s. 6d. 
The Wide Net. By Evupora WELTY. et 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. orange, 
The Water Music. By GLYN JoNEs. RowtledgeM and — 
8s. 6d. verita 
Mr. L. A. G. Strong’s short stories are of agg UP into 
old-fashioned type; those of Miss Welty an to time 
Mr. Jones are of a new. Most short stories of a a 
to-day stand somewhere in between. Few writer set aw: 


round off their stories in the dashing, efficient 
way that Mr. Strong does ; few go so far as Mis 
Welty and Mr. Jones in the direction of poetry 
It is a fashion at the moment to offer as a short 
story almost any small piece of reportage, and the 
war, though it did not produce the fashion, 
inevitably developed it. To the little, pre-wa 
basic themes (themselves hang-overs from theif 
authors’ schooldays) of the Happiest, or Un 
happiest, Day in the Holidays, An Afternoon af 
Uncle’s, and A Day in the Country, there havé 
come to be added the little mid-war basic them 

of the First Day in the Army, The First Big 
Fire, A Trip in an Arctic Convoy and A Nighi 








TIN 


Ashore. They produce, it is needless to say B 
literature at its most tentative and least read y 
able. To turn to the wideawake, assured and 

professional pages of Mr. Strong is, at first Pad a 
refreshing. Travellers is a book of thirey-004 | Paglior 
stories collected from previous volumes ; Minists 
begins well with “The English Captain,” vivid de 
story sufficiently graceful and charming in it¥]} inciude 
evocation of a boyhood in Dublin to dispdMif of prox 
the slight uneasiness one may feel at its senti | and pe 
mentality. In the second story cne’s uneasines@| known. 
increases; there are purple patches about } length 


storm, and one is conscious of cheaply exaggerate! } foreign 
effects. And rarely does one feel at ease in Mr 
Strong’s other stories. “There are excellent and 
original exceptions, such as “ Prongs,” “ Th¢ 
Fort,” “ The Big Man”; the dialogue in 4 
of them is lively and credible, the frequent 
memories of childhood are convincing; bul 
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say, The ey Tey Corker, oe 
of House "of F Grebe, ‘or ‘The Secret 
aa hardly know wtiat ‘to do with 
them nif e got them ;° and “Miss ‘Bowen, Mr. 
chett and others have ‘shown ‘how impresiive 
lication of wit and densibifity to a‘de- 
ib restricted ns of “ material ” can be. 
ek seems possible that the most ‘promising 
pointe of ‘development for the short story’ is 
fered’ by those writers whose starting-point 
Bis a lyrical or visionary impulse, from which 
their stories are elaborated; such writers are 
-.  MMiss Welty and Mr. Jones (and to them ‘may be 
-..meadded Miss > whose Tales from 
jmective Bridge has a similar distinction). “Their 
@upproach is a dangerous one, and it is well that 
they are gifted with humour; the poetic short 
Bory is capable of any amount of fake, and already 
present-day literary journals ‘usually have a 
. paatasd or two as a matter of course ; 
and it must be added that even the best of poetic 
short stories are almost always difficult to read. 

Nevertiftless it is a delight to turn to The 
Wide Net and The Water Music ; one is at once, 
in either of them, in a new world of observation. 
One feels a certain distrust’ at the easy-going 
commonplace of Mr, Strong’s descriptions : 

On a background that.in some places was the 
colour of 2 wet lead roof, and in others a livid 
orange, great Fs ye of cloud, blue, dove-grey, 
and blac estlessly. Over the valley a 
veritable tower of cloud continued to pile itself 
up into a solid mass. Smaller fragments from time 
to time clung to its edges, or broke swiftly from 
it, . oA. cold. breeze came-up: towards him 
from the valley, as if al! the air there was trying to 
get away before tha* huge, imminent bulk of cloud 
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By ERNEST THURTLE 


1 and 
Gril The “autobiography of the “well The Yorkshire Post” 
ty-ont Ree Lebour politician and former D As 0 otfaad I hav 
S: 3, Patliamentary Secretary to, the for accura fair siniedeee and truth, Sag 
Ministry. of Information. This find, has ‘The Yorkshire Post.’ That’s one 
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vivid account of his political career 
oe pre intimate thumbnail sketches 

rad personal Parliamentary leaders 
sentiq™| and personalities he has met and 
asines#a| Known. Mr. Thurtle discusses at 
out a] length mall the: political issues, 
| foreign and domestic, of the period 
between the two wars. 
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reason why I read it. There are others, of 
course. Such as its political news and views. 

Also its faculty for seeing the shape of forth- 
coming events with more-than-ordinary 


clearness. 
In addition to education, I am interested 
in the. many industries concentrated in 


soceshire, and ‘ The Yorkshire Post ” keeps 
well informed on these, too.” 


Horkshire Post 


Voice of the North 


“Came down joand thé whole earth seethed to ‘be 
- crouching. cyes ‘half shut with terror, in anticipation 
2 of the terrific ah that should tet loose: the storm. 





were plastered: flat; and brown in a bush-crust 
the xock, of the other, ..caking_ its 
s, alibough ated. tee grew on the curve of 
its only field. burning suo, poured out of the 
Sky, on the thick liquid of the sea, and on the ripples 
of the eating river, and on the shote-poo! with its 
darn of groundwind, and on the sea-sand, and the 
timber, and the flesh. 
Though there is much variety in Miss Welty’s 
book, it is carefully unified in atmosphere; the 
whole book is centfed’on one ‘locality—Natchez, 
inthe “deep South,” during the last century— 
and each story adds to the others. Historical 
characters appear, m at least two of them ; only 
one of. these,..the. naturalist Audubon, will be 
well. knowm to English readers, but.a glance at 
the Dictionary,..of ~ American Biography proves, 
as.one suspects, that others are also real. In an 
odd way this makes the stories—whose incidents 
are wholly imaginary—doubly moving; it is 
a beautiful poetic moment when the flight of the 
heron unites for a brief fraction of time the gaze 
and attention of the naturalist, the evangelist 
and the outlaw, in the story “A Still Moment ” ; 
and there is a similar beauty in “First Love,” 
where the fugitive meetings of Burr and Blenner- 
hassett are watched by the deaf Negro boot-boy. 
(The sense of “talk” in this story, which is 
wholly without dialogue, is a remarkable achieve- 
ment,) So powerful is the evocation of these 
vague historical figures that the idea of “real” 
people invades in some way stories which appear 
to be wholly © “ _ fictitious “; one is left wondering 
if the story ‘ hodel *—one of the best in 
the book, and ig illiant in its angle of presentation 
—is not likewise a conjecture about the past. 
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Mr: Jones’s stories bubble over with life and 
humour afd observation; they too are unified, 


“But less by place (though they are all very Welsh) 


his insistent vision of ugliness ‘replacing 

some possible beauty. “This ugliness he ‘can 
present as terrible, pathetic, or cOmic, as he 
chooses ; > it is terrible in ““The Wanderer,” 
thetic in “Wat Pantathro,” comic in “ Bowen, 
organ and Williams.” His comedy is of the 
Kind that makes one laugh aloud—“ Price- 
Parry” “and, “The Last Will” are extremely 
funny—but if is’ also clearly part of his range, 
and not a gift separated from his. other gifts. 
His more fable-like stories, such as “‘ The Apple 
Tree” and “‘ The Four-Loaded Man,” demand 


Several readings, but seem to do so legitimately. 


HENRY REED 


AMERICA AND THE IMMIGRANT 


Foreign ‘influences in American Life. 
Humphrey ‘Milford. Princeton Untversity 
Press. 208. 

At Teast in part, the origin and growth of the 
United States is the story of a great process of 
migration and assimilation which began in. the 
seventeenth century and is only just reaching its 
end, From the colonial period onwatds, Ameri- 
can institutions, customs, social relationshi ips and 
culture have been profoundly affected by alien 
influences. Perhaps these haye operated from a 
distance, as ideas work through the instrument 
of books, or through physical contact, as groups 
of Irish or Italian or German immigrants have 
sought to work themselves into the. fabric of 
American society, or through the deliberate imi- 
tation of admired models in other continenis. But 
whatever the form foreign influence has taken, 
America, as a growing society, has been ready and 
able to translate from the beliefs and arts of other 
peoples anything that it found suitable or advan- 
tageous to the advancement of its own. Even 
where the flow of forty million immigrants has 
thrown up elements difficult to assimilate, the 
reaction has been more than negative. The prob- 
lem could. not be ignored; it inevitably produced 
a new policy, or attitude, or organisation to meet 
the threat which the novel idea or the unwelcome 
immigrant seemed to offer. 

This, of course, is a vast problem, and the 
essays in this scholarly symposium are naturally 
confined to a number of specific topics. There 
are eight papers in all, which, with excellent 
critical biographies, were prepared for a course at 
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Princeton in “1942-43. Of. the first. three, which 
deal with the social problems arising from. the 
impact of different groups of immigrants.on 
America during, the nineteenth century,.that by 
David F. Bowers, the editor, is the most brilliant 
though it is also the most severely academic. 
His essay is intended as an introduction to the 
series, and is a discussion of, the method; and 
scope of the course. The fourth essay is an 
an ri of the American economic ethic.. Frank 
D, Graham traces the Calvinist heritage of New 
England against the changing social conditions of 
the United States. Locke, the Physiocrats, 
Smith, Ricardo and Marx have each left their 
reflection in American economic thought and 
life. “They have not yet, according to Mr. 
Graham, been properly assimilated. e reason 
for the continued friction of economic philo- 
sophies is not hard to find. American society is 
still immature, it still contains social and race 
conflicts which cannot be rationalised into a single 
Weltanschauung, and, therefore, different. groups 


still cling to imported doctrines, which best justify 


their own position. 

It is quite a common fallacy that the immigrant 
has been a radical factor in American politics. 
Discussing this, Oscar Handlin shows that the 
immigrant has largely been a tool of machine 
politics. His political illiteracy, his seclusion into 
national groups dependent on the immigrant press 
for news, his interest in the politics of his home- 
land rather than in questions of manifest destiny 
or soft money, the influence of clericalism, the 
attachment to the familiar customs of his own 
people as a defence against the strange, confusing 
ways of Chicago or Cleveland: these made him 
—if not his children—conservative. Perhaps the 
most interesting part of Mr. Handlin’s essay is 
his analysis of anti-immigration movements. The 
three most outstanding examples, the Know- 
Nothings of 1850, the Workingman’s Party in the 
California of 1873, and the post-1918 develop- 
ment of the Ku Klux Klan, had each an ulterior 
origin which had little to do with immigration. 
Each arose at a moment of social crisis: in 1850 
the impetus of humanitarian reforms had upset 
the balance of American society and precipitated 
sectional divisions; in 1873 the exhaustion of the 
mining frontier necessitated a radical change in 
the economy of California; the Klan arose from 
the post-war depression. In all three the immi- 
grants were a convenient scapegoat. 

Then follows a paper on foreign influences in 
American art, accompanied by about thirty photo- 
graphs. 


This essay is admirably linked to the 


capitals’ are not the same. us} the inevitable 

difficulties of the artist in maintaining his attaci- 

ments to the institutions of such a world.’ - _ 

The search. of James and Eliot for the.strength 
and solidity of old institutions was a. personal 
dramatisation of their dissent from a country 
where society is still new and. unstable, where 
institutions are still fluid, where culture, politics 
and economics aré still unbalanced. They are, 
in fact, only one further example of the American 
attempt to grapple with the Old World. 

The last of these, essays. deals with Hegel, 
Darwin and Dewey’s pragmatism. In all, they 
form an admirable introduction to their subject. 

_ NorMAN MacKenzie 


ABORIGINES 


Maria Murder and Suicide. By VERRIER 
Erwin. Oxford University Press. 15s. 
Fortunes of Primitive Tribes. By D.N. 
MayumparR. ‘The Gondwana and the 
Gonds. By INprRajiT SincH. Lucknow. The 

Universal Publishers. 12 Rs each. 


These three books dealing with Indian aboriginal 
tribes are all attractive specimens of functionalist 
field-work at its best—vivid, realistic and humane. 
The Hill Marias or Merrias of Bastar State were 
once famous for ritual murders inspired by a fer- 
tility cult. Mr. Elwin describes these simple and 
lovable people well—their ancestor cult, their 
carved menhirs, and their daily round of life. His 
main theme is the prevalence among a kindly and 
gentle people of a high incidence of murders and 
suicides, as compared with other tribes on the 
same cultural level. Thé commonest motives are 
sexual jealousy and resentment or shame caused 
by public rebuke. Only one case occurred of a 
private murder designed to fertilise the fields. Mr. 
Elwin, with some support from experienced 
magistrates, believes that our legal procedure and 
our methods of punishment do more harm than 


» | good:in dealing with these primitive people. _ 
i Beg if we must,.imprison aborigines {oy 
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it'should, be not in a gaol but in 


‘camp, where they.could lead..a.more. na DE 
life, with, dances and other tribal recreations anj™ The Ba 
some opportunity for c:-rying out.the rites of exfffeason the 


tion for their crimes which the ancestors expect 
rison, discipline makes the, aboriginal servile 
“ His. spirit should be. re-created, not broken.” 
Deeply interesting. is the explanation Mr, Elwi 
suggests for the prevalence of crimes. due, to emo 
tional distress among the Maria, They, have los#igui 
an. institution which.other Gond tribes retain 
the..common ORB in which adolescents ¢{ 
both sexes live, work, play and sleep together fo 
some. years before marriage. In these they lean 
to adjust their social and sexual relationships easi) 
and happily and are cured) of jealous or possessive 
attitudes. This same subject is discussed by Mr 
Singh. His study of the Gonds is. valuable 
throughout on the economic side, but especial] 
for his description of the democratic discipline off™pelgium, 1 
such a dormitory under elected Jeaders. of bothiihi 
sexes. There is a good deal of sexual freedom 
though some restrictions are observed: afte 
several trials a happy and permanent intimacy 
ends in marriage.. Each sex is trained in courtesy 
and impartial helpfulness towards the other 
Apart from games and dances, the young peopl 
are organised as a working team, and like the 
Consomols in Russian villages give their services 
to help the sick or aged members of the tribe. 
Dr. Majumdar’s book contains two notabld 
studies of aboriginals in the United Provinces 
The Korwas, a tribe of hunters, akin to th 
Mundas, are sinking rapidly into decay. No 


hich he 


he Weste 


only are they abjectly poor, but they are losing 
their zest in life and now rarely perform thei 
traditional dances. The Forestry Administrationggord Sh: 





had to prohibit their practice of burning dow HicH 
patches of the forest in succession fortillage, bul This wu 
it has failed in any constructive policy to helpiood deal, 
them towards an alternative way of life. In th and 
States, however, they still retain their pride an(fshed by 
a measure of prosperity. His account of thi ppear, te 
Khasas is particularly interesting, since it conte of it 
tains a full study of polyandry and group marriag: ightly ce 
in action. Dr. Majumdar examines all the usuallomewhat 
explanations and discusses the statistical evidence; empha: 
with a salutary scepticism. He suggests that thfich, Bu 
practice may survive because the joint householdiiritten, 

of brothers with one wife (or occasionally twollind single 
succeeds in preserving its ancestral _ ficldioor few < 
undivided. H. N. BRAILSFORD atics © 
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Where should the 
sun be when you snap? 





Constipation | 
—a source of 
many ills 














itoan - / | 

7 * i f 
Try snapping with the sun at your <A | 
side, as in the diagram, instead of [>< 
directly behind you. Side lighting gives more 


natural shadow effects and avoids a flat appear- 
ance. Be careful though not to let the sun 
shine into the lens. 

By the way, avoid loading your camera in bright 
sunlight. Good film is very sensitive—careless 
loading can easily spoil the spool. 


* Kodak’ Film is scarce because of war needs, so 


MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR 


KODAK FILM 


F.29T, 








Constipation plays havo¢with the 
temper because it congéststheliver. 
It upsets the digestion bécause it 
unsettles the stomach. It prevents 
your being sociable, cheerful and 
practical, because poisons contam- 
inate the whole of your body. Yet 
there is a simple remedy for this 
condition—and millions kn6w it to 
be a timely course of Beecham’s 
Pills. Keep some Beecham’s Pilis 
by you—they are gentle, natural, 
effective and reliable. 


1 /4d. per box including Purchase T. 
Also obtainable in Peanyworths. 2% 


Beet fe " 


\a NORTH A GUINEA ALBOXT) 
















‘Take my advice 
Smoke Grand Cut 
h It never burns the tongue’ 


Grand Cut 
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the world. ‘There are few 
each other and to. 


line Of 
f DOT 
2edom 

afte 


“4 mM nr ay i 


yurtesyim 

otherfijnd went to Berlin where Ambassadors of several 
peoplBouth American States kept his, secret for him and 
ke thelventually got him and his wife and children to safety. 


erviceslhe story is exciting, contains many unusual details 
ribe. fbout Germany during the war, and is written with 
10table pleasing simplicity and sincerity. Sr. Aguirre ends 
vincesfmis book with sensible observations about Russia, 
to thelihich he thinks will achieve political freedom, and an 
. No Spemnoghn, 2 the EA as the bope of 
losing : Western world. 


a thei 
ord Shaftesbury :. A Portrait. By FLORENCE 


tration 
~ down HicHaM. Student Christian Movement Press. 6s. 



























ge, bul This unpretentious and readable sketch owes a 
© helpfhood deal, naturally, to the Hammond’s Lord Shaftes- 
In the and to the three-volume’ Life and Letters, pub- 
de anished by Edwin Hodder in 1887; less, it would 
Of thf@ppear, to Wesley Breedy’s study. In fact, it has 
it COMMttie of its own to contribute that is new, unless a 


arriag? 
e usu 
videncé 
hat thd 
isehold 
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fields 
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lightly couleur de rose treatment—particularly, and 
omewhat surprisingly, applied to Palmerston—and 
n emphasis on its hero’s religious life, be counted as 
h. But it is well-proportioned, and pleasantly 
itten, As a sympathetic account of that selfless 
ad single-minded devotee of social reform at whose 
oor few causes, were they as revolting as that of the 
natics of Bedlam or as apparently hopeless as that 
f Blake’s chi -sweeps, ever knocked in vain, it 
hould be very useful to the public at which it is aimed. 


—————— 


_ Week-end Competitions 


“No. 808 

Set by Prodd 

The usual prizes are offered for the most arresting 
and (to the layman) incomprehensible passage in any 
kind of genuine jargon. Slang should be avoided. The 
passages must be extracts from books, periodicals, 
textbooks or sales catalogues ; and the sources must 
be quoted. Up torso words. Entries by July 31. 


RESULT OF MPT EEO No. 805 


Set by V. S. Pritchett 


In one of Disraeli’s novels a Catholic lady is 
described as receiving a guest “with extreme 
unction.” . Competiters are invited to make a 
imi discreet use of religious metaphor in a 
brief scene of their own composition. . 


Report by V. S. Pritchett 
Not. very many entries and not the usual high 





“standard. Is it ome of the signs of the decline of 


religious belief that religious satire has fallen to the 
chestnut level? The odour of roasting chestnuts was 
certainly stronger, in these pages, than the discreet 
odours of sanctity ; obviously I had hit upon a bad 
subject. “‘ As the evening advanced,” writes R. J. P. 
Hewison, “the elevation of the host became marked. 

...? Several other mompenee noted this kind of 
clevation, and I think L. V. Upward was the ncatest 
of them. ..My criticism of entries by Allan M. 
Laing, Little Billie, P. T. and Mrs. Derek McCartney 
is that they used too many mstances. If one uses a 
bunch of phrases like “fall from grace,’ “ holy 
orders,” “immaculate conception,” “‘ original sin,” 
in two or three sentences, the effect is facetious. 
What I wanted was the one wicked phrase that would 
raise the eyebrow and give the glitter of silent satis- 
faction to the instructed eye. The nearest though not 
the ideal approach to this was achieved first by Miss 
N, Chisholm, who depends on your ear for - mis- 
pronunciations of French. She has the first prize: 
Sub.-Lieut, J. R. Till, has the second prize, for 
timing and placing his bomb, though I have more 
than a suspicion that I have heard this one before. 

A. “young professed’ among other American 
religious attended Jubilee celebrations at the Mother 
House in France. When asked whether or not she 
would like to be placed near her compatriots in the 
tefectory she requested instead, with becoming modesty 
but shocking vowel sounds, “ étre avec les sceurs de 
mon temps.” 


. 


47 
Without hesitation the Reverend Mére Générale 
gtaciously issued the instruction :-— 
“* Mettez avec les sccurs de satan.” 
m N. CHIsHoLM 
See the.masses at their vespers 
Gazing at the reverend face, 
Eagle-eyed and ebon-bearded, 
Of almighty Dr. Grace : 
Never walked there to the wicket 
One so priestly at his cricket. 


Sweet the smack of bat on leather 

On this Saxon Holy Day ; 
Fielders swaying in repentance 

Just have’strength to gasp and pray : 
“ Lord (if this:is not high treason), 
May this be his final season.” 


Boundaries recur like bullets— 
Oh, those bounteous boundaries ! 
First a four and then a sixer— 
Yes, by semi-Hercules ! 
Worshippers, long past astounding, 
Praise the Lord for Grace abounding. 
> J. R.. Tr 


P. T. runs a record number of conversational side- 
slips together :— 

“* Dear vicar! ‘So sorry to keep you waiting—you 
seem ordained to call just when I’m completely 
unfrocked ! However, I’ve slipped this on . . . Well, 
I simply Aad to have something new for the Dean’s 
wedding» to-morrow. . The white-waistcoat 
effect? Yes, it makes the -whole conception rather 
immaculate, doesn’t it? And of course there’s a new 
hat—after all, that’s holy orders, though I know you 
husbands say it makes the churching of women an 
expensive affair. But I do think a wedding ought to 
be a bit of a celebration—with reservation, of course 
I don’t believe i in all this solemmization of matrimony, 
do you ? . | ae 


R. J. P. Howton, adds a surprising last sentence to 
an idea which many other competitors introduced :-— 


Old friends conversed in grunts, strangers dis- 
coursed with all the wit of the newly introduced ; 
both kinds experienced that illusion of being cleverer 
and more beautiful which crowns a perfect party. 
Mary and William moved happily among their guests, 
bridging momentary silences with an introduction or 
a drink. As the evening advanced, the elevation of 
the host became more marked ; but it was with pure 
felicity, and there was no ground for the assumption 
of the virgin with bobbed hair and horn-rimmed 
spectacles that because a bottle of brandy was in his 
hand, another must be under his waistcoat. 

R. J. P. Hewison 
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ND e within 100 miles ere 
buld spend. occas. few days -or rest, Box 9262. 
VIL J B)RDER of Woodcraft Chivalry. Warm welc. 
: awaits old friends and new at Ordcr’: 


's Annual 

Sikmoot Camp, Sandyballs, Godsbill, Hants, 

gust 4th-—7th. Further det from Maurice 
lendelstrath, 6 Oxford ; ong Guildford. 
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DENTURE POWDER 


fl apt 


. whether your dental plate is 
made of vulcanite, metal or is of the 
new ‘ plastic’ type. 
dentures the dentists’ way! From 
all chemists — 1/3. 

Also, where gum-shrinkage has affected 

the normal suction grip, KOLYNOS 

DENTURE FIXATIVE makes false 
teeth fii firmly — 13 & 3/3- 





B. H. BLACKWELL 
OXFORD 
wish fo purchase 


BOOKS FOR UNIVERSITY 
STUDIES AND FOR 
DEVASTATED LIBRARIES. 


History — English — Greek & Latin 
Classics— Philosophy. 


Dictionaries of any Language 






1 RO SMILLIONS 


The mnuttipficiey of services ‘ASPRO’ 
renders is the subject of much 
comment—its soothing, sympa- 
thetic action is known to mil- 
lions. Many have told us how 
‘ASPRO’ has proved a comfort and 
a help to them—how one or two 
‘ASPRO’ tablets have banished a 
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BROAD STREET, 
OXFORD. 


splitting headache—relieved frayed 
nerves or dispelled a cold or ‘flu 
attack. Often the user has been 











Be safe— clean 
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Finger ” hd. stp: .), Director, Coviing 
' istitute, 59 New Oxf xfor St., London, W. 
} . ]. ENNEVER, founder of ae oe 


PURELY PERSONAL 














perfected new, revolutionary methods of 
ind and Memory Training. Full benefits 6 per- 
bnal postal lessons, 30s. eS ies 
oundation, Vernon House, Sicilian Av., W.C.1 
JOVELS Wanted. 3s. each offered’ Reprint 
'* Society novels. From 2s. 6d. .-Modern 
ovels of Book Club and Library sizé, Fiction 
ibrary Service. 6-10 Chandes Hse., Buck- 
igham Gate, London, S.W.1. 
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But 
cigars, when obtainable, are still 1/- 
each. 


smokers must Degrees thereby raise their status and their 
Fone on getting a share of the very salarics. PROSPECTUS 
limited supplies. these excellent C.D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. 

















STUDY AT HOME 


ror a DEGREE! 


No matter what your posit'on or prospects a 
University Degree is a good thing :o have. You 
can obtain a London University Degree without 
or attending lectures. It 
ry only to pass three exams. Wherever 
you are, you can do all your reading for these in 
= leisure hours with the experienced help of 

‘olsey Hall (founded in 1894). Conducted by 
60 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hail Courses have 
enabled oe of men and women to acquire 


(post free) from 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
A Ee Ta? WRN OES 


saved from lying up—enabled to 
carry on with a vital job. These 
are not isolated cases—they are 
multiplied a thousand-fold in Ser- 
vices, field and factory. The pro- 
tective influence of ‘ASPRO’ in 
the home is well known. It can 
be taken with safety and freedom 
from unpleasant after-effects. 


ASPR©S 


SAVES TIME MONEY & LYING UP 


Made in England by 2 LTD. 
1s eeiaes fr om aft 


AsPRO Chemists ond Stores. 


VHBs, 





